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A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 














ROM the Transvaal come grim pictures of the wo- 

men of besieged cities: 
“The dishevelled women are peering out of 
their dens in the rocks and holes in the sand. They 
crawl into the evening light, shaking the dirt from their 
petticoats and the sand from their hair, and affrighted 
children cling to their skirts 
iasasiinadiaaaiitiaianeeall as they tempt scraps of 
flames to take the chill off 


Is War Woman’s the muddy water they give 
i 
i? 





Friend ? ® them for tea.” 
Governor Wood of Cuba 


TS sends word of the sorrows 
of women there. War has 
left Cuba a land of widows and orphans. 

Yet war is woman's opportunity 

The ‘‘hell of war” burns the way to the attainment of 
woman's highest aim—liberty. 

Industrial bondage may follow in the wake of war for 
women, and liberty may limp and groan under a weight 
of affliction, but with Adam fallen, Abel slain, and Cain 
a wanderer, the empire of Eve in the world is more than 
assured, It is inevitable. 

The helplessness of Cuban women is compelling them 
to appeal to this country for markets for their handiwork 
and for new cunning arts to earn bread for themselves 
and their fatherless ones. Their necessities will dictate 
laws in recognition of their woman's right to do, and by 
the scorching blessing war has been to them they will 
advance in knowledge and power as they never would 
have done protected by the men who have fought and 
died in war. 

To the liberty to labor which war gives to women it 
adds a greater power, a sweeter freedom—to love men. 
Dead men are safely to be loved. Men dead in war are 
noble, all of them. The soldier's widow has lost a hus- 
band and gained a hero. She is left alone—with the 
whole world before her and the inspiration of an adoring 
memory. 

Women are the Mudest advocates of peace. Yet in 
times of peace women are at the mercy of the of 
men. in wat, men’s liearts turn from women to 
couutry and women are at the mercy of God. 

War is a friend to women. 


en. 


HE Vice-Presidential office is going a-begging among 
Republicans. Men of distinction sufficient to be 
‘*mentioned ” for the office appear, one and all, to have 
private business of greater importance which satisfies 
them better. 
1 Now why not a woman 
for Vice - President of the 
United States? 

To be sure, there are con- 
stitutional objections; but, as 
~ has been repeatedly urged by 

the prosecution in the Rob- 
erts case in Congress, why stand upon technicalities of the 











law, when the tide of popular sentiment and questions in- * 


volving the eternal fitness of things press to a wiser con- 
clusion? The cause of woman, grandly upheld by legisla- 








tion conferring political power in the States, has naturally 
and logically sought representation in the Federal govern- 
ment. We have had Belva Lockwood running for the 
Presidency, and Mary Ellen Lease electioneering for a seat 
in the United States Senate. In both instances such man- 
ifest grave objections existed that failure was inevitable 
and generally accepted as just. 

The office of Vice-President, however, is peculiarly fit- 
ted to the nature‘of woman. Longfellow’s delineation of 
the fate of woman niight, word for word, be applied to the 
fate of the Vice-President— 

Long to sit patient and silent 

And wait like a ghost that is speechless 
Till some questioning voice shall break 
The spell of its stillness. 

The office of Vice-President is a glorious sitting part in 
the government of the nation. The only work that falls 
to the lot of the Vice-President is to keep the Senate in 
order, and the United States Senate is not a notoriously 
disorderly body. It is even thought to be eminently dig- 
nified and gentlemanly. Any lady Vice-President would 
have no cause to blush in administering her duties as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate. Moreover, the grace of Sena- 
torial courtesy never fails while the power of physical 
endurance of the man lasts. It would certainly extend to 
include any frailty of judgment, any defect of ability, on 
the part of a lady presiding officer, though the lady need 
never be put to a test, unless she pleased. The Vice-Presi- 
dent is not hired by the hour or day to sit in the chair of 
the Senate. He invariably calls some Senator to occupy 
his place while tedious speeches are going on, and with 
his Vice-Presidential dignity intact and his salary coming 
just the same, he retires to the handsome room that is pre- 
pared for him behind the scenes, to rest or recreate in the 
lotos-laden latitude of his office. If a row at any time 
threatened, or if her knowledge of parliamentary law 
seemed about to give out, a lady in the chair of the 
United States Senate would have the whole body of Sen- 
ators, all their greatness and their grace, to draw on for 


relief 

LO Ppewecta tins. Soregtte- re aud 
upon to fill a vacancy in the office of Chief Execu- 
of the nation is so very small as not to warrant con- 
A handsome woman. who dresses wel! and 
sits gracefully is at once splendid satisfaction of a crying 
campaign need and of a long-felt want among the aspiring 
women of America. What the cause of woman seeks is 
never so much the spoils of success as the demonstration 
of the principle of immortal justice, and to the logical 
mind the office of Vice-President would seem to have 
been conceived by the fathers of the republic for the sole 
purpose of one day splendidly reconciling constitutional 
necessities of good government—men’s liberties—w ith wo- 

man’s rights. 

en. 


MAN in the District of Columbia has solved the wo- 

man question. He has lived 105 days without eating 
a meal. During that time he has taken nothing but 
liquids. He is well, he is gaining in flesh, and he says no 
amount of money would tempt him to return to his former 
method of living. 








This strikes at the root of the oppression of woman. 
It is not man’s laws, but his three meals a day, that have 
obstructed the course of her empire. It is not original 
sin, but the slavery of cooking, that has driven women to 
destruction. 

The question on which the future of woman hinges has 
not been what shall I do to be saved, but what shall I 

have for dinner, breakfast, 
» tea—to-day, to-morrow, all 
"week, next week, and for- 


Tex 








A Benefactor of ever. What if the law of 
the land enfranchised her 

3 Women ; and made her eligible to high 
< ““S> office? Were there ever 





fewer than three meals a day, 
except on Christmas and Fourth of July, when the family 
sought to get along with two, and kept her busy into the 
night “ piecing” out the third with lunches at all hours? 
Did the ballot ever turn a beefsteak for her, or mix the 
bread, and would not her pies burn just the same whether 
she left them to go to vote or to gossip with her neighbors? 
Has not the whole matter of her rights and higher aims 
constituted nothing more profitable than a great glitter- 
ing and elusive temptation, so long as man’s necessity for 
cooked food imposed upon her the obligation of sustaining 
his life with meals? If a man has discovered how to live 
without eating, and will convert his fellows to his scheme, 
women will have time now to look about and determine 
just what part of the earth they want, and, settling this, 
there will be no cook-stove in the way of taking it. 


@n. 


RESPONSIBLE trade journal is authority for the 
announcement that the sale of dolls has fallen off 
fifty per cent. There has been a steady decline in the 
doll business for several years past, materially increasing 
each year, and the outlook is that the dolls of American 
little girls are approaching their day of doom. 
Does this indicate a dying out of the maternal instinct? 
The fact is patent in the experience of every one that 
playing Louse and playing mother are no longer the chief 
pastime of a little girl. She 
| plays ball— baseball, foot- 





ball—skates, rides a wheel, 
keeps up with her brother 
with spirit and strength that 
tend to obliterate all ele- 
mental distinction between the two. When she gets 
cross in play, she does not, as of yore, cry and take her 
**doll duds” and go home. She stands on equal rights, 
fortified by equal muscle, and with methods of warfare 
even small boys are bound to respect she battles for her 
own. 

Has she been educated beyond the gentle yielding nature 
that was full of love for dolls, or is the change in her one 
of necessary adaptation to a change of opportunity in life? 

Does the doll business decline because women’s colleges 
increase, or is it because there are 3,224,494 old maids in 
the United States, and 5,427,767 bachelors competing 
against them? Are women growing wiser or less likely 
to be loved? Perhaps some talking doll will answer. 

Fiora McDonaLp THOMPSON. 





toa and Destiny 
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HE eldest daughter came out this winter, not with 

a flash of trumpets, the crush and scramble of an 

afternoon tea, but quietly on certain days in 

January. Her grandfather the bishop was there 
—he always wears the black apron and the cross—and he 
sat on one side of the room, on a sofa set apart for him. 
It was all very home-like and sweet and cordial, a taking 
you into the family rather than a bringing of the daughter 
out. Indeed, it was all as unlike a New York début, 
with its unearthing of half-forgotten acquaintances in 
order that the lists might be swelled and no enemies 
made—as unlike the glitter and sham of it all as anything 
can be imagined. 

The tea ‘table was in the dining-room, and we went in 
there, some half a dozen of us, and sat over a cup of tea, 
enjoying an opportunity, rare in New York, of a quiet 
chat, so that the hospitality of the household seemed to 
have failed us in no particular, It had all been full of 
cheer and welcome and homeliness. But when we rose to 
go, one of us made a move toward the other room, mean- 
ing to make her adieux to the débutante and the bishop. 
Her proposition was at once vetoed. ‘“ Nobody says 
good-byes at teas,” a lady of travel maintained; “‘ one nev- 
er does in France,” and she Jed the way down stairs and 
out into the street. Undoubtedly she knew what was 
right. The majority were certainly all on her side. But 


2 


on general principles, and without regard to New York 


WEEK’S EBB AND FLOW 


etiquette, which is born of rush and hurry and the viola- 
tion of many sentiments, was it not a poor return, after 
all, for gracious hospitality? A tramp could hardly have 
done less, whatever fashion may decree. 


@n. 


HE New York Woman’s Apartment House, that Uto- 

pian dream of the fin de siéele girl bachelor, is given 
up at last as impracticable. It has been as impossible of 
realization as the ballot for women in the Empire State. 
Every prominent capitalist in New York city has been 
approached on the subject of the women’s apartment- 
house as an investment for capital, but no one has ever 
been convinced that the idea is practical. 1 know rather 
intimately one young woman who has promoted the 
scheme diligently for the past ten years. I have always 
thought she would eventually succeed, because she be- 
lieved in it so thoroughly, and when she talked about it to 
a possible investor the words fairly found themselves, 
and rolled out so fluently that it seemed as though some 
one must surely be convinced some time, for certainly no 
one could doubt her absolute sincerity. But men have 
been either indifferent or have protested with arguments 
too tiresome for an earnest woman to attempt to refute. 
They all recall A. T. Stewart’s Woman’s Hotel. They 
suggest the Maria Louisa Home. They remind them- 
selves that women are prone to gossip, and that scandal 





wt 


would creep in, and then there would be the trouble con- 
sequent on inviting the scandalized to creep out. They 
advise the women to drop business, marry, and live in 
every body’s apartment-house. Leastwise no man has been 
willing to put his money into anything which he regards 
in the light of an experiment. The enthusiastic promoter 
I mention has the plans for such a house, and every room 
in it has been rented, on paper, for years. The architect 
who drew the plans committed suicide. On one occasion 
the long-looked-for capitalist was found, the money was 
ready to transfer, the site secured, ground was to be broken 
the following day, when he fell dead in the street. Fate 
seems to have set her foot against the Woman's Apart- 


ment “House. 
A MOT of the semi-open winter cars, run on some of 
the surface lines of the city, is going the rounds of 

the metropolitan dinner tables. A woman on one of the 
seats where smoking is allowed was evidently annoyed 
by a man sitting next to her who was puffing a cigar. 
She sniffed contemptuously several times, and tossed her 
head in evident indignation. Finally turning to the of- 
fender, she said, emphatically, ‘‘Sir, if I was your wife 
I'd poison you.” 

“Madam,” came the prompt reply, ‘‘if I were your 
husband you might.” 


@a. 
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MONG the ti ies of many 
a childhood, reminiscences 
of which lend a tinge 
of sadness even now, was 
the mortality of the gold- 
fish, who at first would dis- 
port gayly, resplendent in their 
gorgeous hues in the translucent 
globe which custom had decided 


 “TIVING BOUQUETS IN THE HOUSE 







is better to let it soak overnight. If you cannot yen 4 

obtain a supply of sand you can buy that put up for bird- 

cages for five cents a package at any grocer’s. The sand 

is to hold the plants, but they do not grow in it. They 

thrive on the light, air, and the carbonic acid = off by 
e 


the fishes. Before the water is put in it is w 


1 to anchor 


them as fast as may be in the sand. This is better 
achieved by the aid of pebbles, which should be pressed 
about them. There is a list of about thirty plants which 






































































































as the appro- 
priate habita- 
tion for them, 
and from 
which they, 
me in their vain 
endeavors to 
THE WIDOW. get enough 
air, would 
fling themselves, for, like other 
prisoners, they makz attempts to 
escape at night if they did. not 
perish thus miserably in making 
a bold dash for freedom, the 
would turn on their sides and stiff- 
en in death in the midst of their 
crystal splendor. They were sin- 





cerely mourned by their childish and despairing owners. 
These recollections, with possibly some more recent ones, 





PROF. GOGGLE-EYES—RED, BLACK, AND WHITE 


The most important. 


will grow in water without soil. 
By a pond you can gather some for 
yourself. In the city they are 
found at those places which deal 
in naturalists’ supplies, and cost 
from fifteen to fifty cents a bunch, 
according to their rarity. The 
plants, with their fresh vivid 
—. and the bright golden fish 
arting or gliding or sailing among 
them, make an aquarium like a 
living bouquet, of which one does 
not tire. Among the best is the 
cobamba, with its whirls of fringy 
leaves, and its ye go to grow 
and thrive when all others fade 
away. The milfoil has a brighter 


green and its foliage is delicate. There are one or two 
varieties of needle-leafed plants which give a different 


make the generality of grown-ups to-day shake their heads coloring. A dwarf water-lily, with its long stems and the 


gloomily at the mention of goldfish and aquariums, aud 


refuse to be tempted by aquatic 
treasures. 

An inquiring intelligence has 
been brought to bear upon the little 
swampy, muddy pool, the autithe- 
sis of the beautiful glass globe. 
Fish flourished in the one and per- 
ished in the other. What was the 
reason of this? The little pool 
was filled with aquatic plants. 
**These,” says the scientist, ‘* give 
off the required oxygen which the 
fish must have to keep them alive, 
and the plants respire the carbonic 
acid which the fish return from 
their lungs.” This was a solution 
of how to keep fish in an aquarium. 
Put in the plants, and the give and 
take between them and the fishes 
will make it possible to keep the 
fish for a long time without dis- 
turbing them. In the muddy pool 





KING OF SIAM —RED AND WHITE 


leaves which float on the surface of the water, and the 


water - poppies, are also beautiful 
additions, as well as some tiny sur- 
face plants with little rootlets 
growing down into the water. 
After the plants are in position 
the water, which should be free 
from every impurity, should be 
slowly added so as to float out the 
plants properly. It should be of 
the same temperature as the fish 
are accustomed to. It is well to 
draw the water for an aquarium 
and let it stand overnight. It 
thus gathers oxygen and reaches 
the right temperature. The fish 
will live in water from fifty to 
seventy degrees. They can be 
transferred from one vessel to an- 
other by means of a shallow dip- 
net, which comes for the purpose, 
or which can easily be made from 
a bit of thin material and wired 


were other creatures—the snail, the tadpole, the newt. into shape. One would not believe how much intelligence 


These were the scavengers, and gathered up the refuse 
which if left to remain would injure the fish. 


has been that a month of interim 
between the cleansing and refilling 
is all that I have been able to ac- 
complish with satisfaction to the 
fishes and myself. 

An aquarium should be made 
entirely of glass. The tank is 
round or square, open at the top. 
The ordinary size contains four or 
five gallons; a gallon of water 
should be allowed for each fish 
three inches long. The round 
aquarium distorts the fish, while 
the rectangular one makes it seem 
more as if you have imprisoned a 
bit of a pond. 

In the first place, the bottom of 


the tank must be covered with sand to the depth of an 
inch or two. This should be washed perfectly clean. 








DAWN —COMET TAIL, RED AND BLACK. 






AURORA —THE FRENCH TAIL, ALL RED. 


A writer 


‘ 


and individuality these little shining pets will show. They 
will feed from the hand, and mine come in response to 


MOONBEAM—SMALL BLACK AND TAN. 










on the subject appends a chemist’s certificate to show that their names. They know their friends from strangers, 
afier a year the water was very nearly free from the im- 


, and when it is time for them to be fed, which should be 
purities that one would expect to find. My experience 


once a day, they follow me about with their brilliant little 


black beadlike eyes. ‘The rice- 
flake food is desirable, because it is 
easily fed to them from the fingers, 
and what is not eaten can be re- 
moved from the aquarium. The 
fine mealy food is liked by them, 
but it sinks rapidly to the bottom, 
and is apt to make the aquarium 


irt,. 

The fish should have bits of meat 
oncea week. These can be strung 
on a thread, and fastened so they 
cannot be dragged down. The 
little common goldtish that are 
raised here and in Germany can 
be bought for three for a quarter. 
The next in-rank are the comet 


tails, which cost from twenty-five to seventy-five cents 


It apiece, according to size and the perfection of their tails. 
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SECOND SERIES 














THE PREACHER 
BY E. L. CLARK 














ALERT 
BY Miss L. A. H. FRANCIS 














KING OF THE DOORSTEP 
BY FRANK E. FOSTER 











FIRST PRIZE 
BY H. C. POMEROY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























TWO FRIENDS 
BY A. M. SUMNER 























A LUNCHEON PARTY.—BY MRS. CHARLES CURTIS 








BEG!—ByY MISS HENEKER. 
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MEAL-TIME BY J.H. ABRAM 











A SUN-BATH.— BY STEWART L. JEFFREY 
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HE 
photograph and those receiving honorable men 
tion in Studies of Children, the result of the ama- 
teur photographic competition announced in the 


Bazan of January 27 published the prize 


issue of November 25, 1899. In the present issue 
appears the second series, Studies of Animals. We have 
awarded the prize in the Studies of Animals to Mr. H. C. 
Pomeroy, of Indianapolis, Indiana. He has done a most 
clever and artistic bit of photography, and his detail-work 
is wonderfully clear. The ear-marks of the amateur are 
nowhere visible, and if Mr. Pomeroy continues in the way 
he bas begun, he should give the camera-world works of 
art of which it may be proud. 
In *‘The Preacher” Mr. Clark bas posed Fido in a po 
sition he seems to fill very naturally. There is a prim 


and dogmatic suggestion in the decided pose of his paws, 
to which the spectacles add the needed dignity. His ears, 
too, are fully capable of detecting the snores of the last 
pew’'s occupants or the whispers in the organ-loft. Quite 
different is our young friend Alert. He looks thor 
oughly conversant with things worldly, and there is a 
suggestion in the expression of his face which might need 
the preacher’s admonition concerning neighbors’ property 
and the eighth commandment. Mr. Foster bas apparent- 
ly caught the ‘King of the Doorstep” in a peaceful 
mood, undisturbed by neighborly hostilities. His expres- 
sion is one of peaceful contentment, quite rare in the 
annals of royalty. In ‘‘A Sun-Bath” we have another 
sort of re | repose, which we feel sure nothing could 
disturb. Mr. Jeffrey calls his subject a ‘‘ Black Mexican 


Iguana.” That event of such great importance in the 
farm-yard, ‘‘ Meal-Time,” we thought worthy of honor- 
able mention. Mr. Abram has caught the diners in their 
most anxious moment, and given us in the eloquent ex- 
pression of their hurrying legs a vivid idea of the occa- 
sion. Pugnacity and purring dignity are ably expressed 
in Mr. Sumner’s ‘‘ Two Friends.” The old-time expres- 
sion, ‘‘ They fight like cats and dogs,” would not hold 
good in this instance. In ‘‘ Now Beg!” the small boy’s 
command, influenced by the hidden treasure in his hand, 
has apparently had the desired effect. He and his dog 
are, we see at once, boon companions. Mrs. Curtis 
shows us another phase of this small boy and dog friend- 
ship. Fido’s enjoyment of the meal is fully shared by the 
lad who stands to serve 
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SETON-THOMPSON at Home 





SOYA UZ ments, the most excellent is thus alluded to in the 


LN 4 See et ‘ : ; : 
o> <_ es PINS FZ SS closing paragraph of the Foreword to his first book: 
a LESAN SEEPS EAL - i “This book was made by my wife, Grace Gallatin 
N Y) N Thompson. Although the handicraft throughout is 


my own, she chiefly is responsible for designs of 
cover, title-page, and general make-up. Thanks are 
due her also for the literary revision and for the me- 
chanical labor of seeing the book through the press.” 

Charming 'ribute from a husband to a wife who is 
complement of, and compliment to, his refined, artis- 
tic self. It is deeply deserved by a woman who is 
such a helpmate to ber husband in mind, heart, and 
strength. 

Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson is a native of 
San Francise», though she has not resided there since 
she was six years old. Shé is one of those live, 
breezy women with cosmopolitan possibilities which 
the Pacific slope pro- 
duces. Her father, 
Albert Gallatin, was a 
business associate of 
Collis P. Hratington. 
She has spent most 
of her life in tive East, 
with intervals of for- 
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YI Za Bs Fan YZ 8h FY eign travel. 
See ea a ie Six years ago she 
and A Seton- 
MR. THOMPSON AT HIS DESK. Thompson boarded 
an eastward - bound 
transatlantic liner, 


AKE up Wild Animals 1] Have Known, or The Trail strangers to one another. 
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of the Sandhill Stag, or the fascinating tale of The end of the voyage 
Waub, which sweeps away our heartless feeling found them friends, 
for the grizzly, and Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- though, as Mrs. Seton- 
son's merits are patent as an accurate naturalist, Thompson laughingly 


a delicately fibred lover of the wild things of forest and 
plain, a writer of lucent, graphic force, and a sympathetic, 
conscientious draughtsman. But of all his goodly endow- 


said, ‘‘ He was more taken 
up with another girl, and 
I with another man, on the 
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trip.” However, Destiny 
was nol mean enough to 
spoil such a natural affin 
ity, and two years later 
they were man and wife. 
Their honey-moon has not 
yet waned. 

She has been his com- 
panion in his quests in Na- 
ture’s wilds, and has told 
some of these experiences 
in a series of sketches, 
written with a keen, saucy 
freshness of style. Her 
taste and deft hands have 
created a unique home for 
them in New York. With 
the courage of youth, hap- 
piness, and an artistic tem- 
perament, they took the 
upper floor of a Fifth Ave- 
nue building, once lofts in 
Cottier’s art shop, and installed their Lares and Penates 
there in an environment every inch of which is stamped 
with an impression of themselves 

An antelope’s foot is handle for the bell-rope. Admitted, 
you scale a stairway whose hand-rail is draped with some 
artistic stuff, and at the end of the passage above walk 
into a little reception-room, every smallest detail of which 
is of Mrs. Seton-Thompson’s planning. It is a model of 
tasteful arrangement, the tone a tender green. 

Another door from the passage lets you into the 
studio, a large room with two windows on Fifth 
Avenue, and two skylights on heaven. Luxurious, 
carelessly artistic, “‘homy” to a degree, it has a 
fetching personal atmosphere. A Turkish nook in 
a corner is too ‘‘ grown of itself” and inviting to be 
called a ‘‘cozy-corner.” In another is an upright 
piano. A large table is against the north wall, at 
which Mr, Seton-Thompson immortalizes his ‘little 
brothers ” of the big plain or sylvan recesses. Hard 
by, his drawing-table, its top adjustable at any 
height, angle, or point. Across from it, a small desk, 
hers, with a businesslike litter on it of proof-sheets, 
samples of leather, brocades, paper, and like signs of 
her book-making industry. Beyond it, an easel with 
A. A. Anderson’s portrait of Mrs. Seton-Thompson. 
In the middle of the west wall is a door leading to 
the dining-room, flanked by bookshelves. 

On wall, cornice, and floor are mementos of dead 
friends: the skull of an antelope, the branching ant- 
lers of a stag—kin perchance to him of the Sand- 
hill—skins of furry things, golden pheasants metallic 
in lustre, horns, Indian panels and animal studies by 
Mr. Seton - Thompson, bronzes, shaded lamps, and 
articles de vertu. 

Then, like the heart of it all,a brass-bound open 
fireplace, with soft glow of coals. An ideal nest for 
woodland souls. 

Mrs. Seton-Thompson’s critical ability is quick in 
detecting a shortcoming as well as the reason of it. 
Disclaiming any power to draw, she can very clever- 





STUDIO IN THE SETON-THOMPSON HOUSE. 
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ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 





THE “WORKING CORNER” 





ly a pow an idea pictorially with pencil and paper. The 
wifely pride which she evinces in Mr. Thompson's work 
led her to wish that it should have the best possible pre- 
sentation. She has always taken the greatest delight in 
the make-up in a book 

**A woman once asked me, ‘Do you illustrate all your 
husband's works?” said Mrs. Seton-Thompson. “I was 
too amused to do anything but smile. All my husband's 
work would have been done without me, although not in 
the same way or in the same time. I am only the garden- 
er who trims and looks after the vine.” 

‘*Here! It is like this,” Mr. Thompson explained, tak- 
ing a scrap of paper and pencil. He drew two sides of an 
arch, disunited. ‘* This is I,” he added, pointing to one, 
‘‘and that is my wife. Join them, dg you have the 
strength of the arch, whatever it be.” 

It was his wife’s prompting which led to her husband's 
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IN THE STUDIV 


casting in the form of stories the material he had gather- 
ed, instead of making merely scientific papers of it. Even 
after he had given them the graceful literary expression 
which delights the reader, he had the most modest opinion 
of their merit and interest. He read his stories to Mrs, 
Seton-Thompson, and her criticism has been of the great- 
est value 

‘*Some of his work used to be most atrocious,” she 
said, ina playful manner. ‘‘ He used to go like that"— 
she described a line of little consecutive curves in the air 
with her forefinger—*‘ and now he goes like that/”—with 
her index-finger reaching out in a swift straight line be- 
fore her 

“You do not know how hard it is to get people to do 
anything out of their usual method,” she went on—"* espe- 
cially workmen. Their brains seem to just shut up”’— 
bringing her finger-tips together in a graphic way—‘‘ at a 
new idea. My wish was to make the material side of the 
book harmonize with its literary character. I think of 
this in the color to be used. One feels this sort of bar 
mony psychically, even if he does not catch the specific 
object exactly.” 

Any man, and, above all, a literary worker, will appreci- 
ate the value of such a collaborator as Mrs. Seton-Thomp- 
son is to her husband. She shares his tastes, enters into 
his pursuits, is not the kind of up-to-date woman who 
scorns a housewifely management of her ménage, but, with 
all, finds time for an enjoyable acquittal of numerous so- 
cial duties, including an annual dinner to her own sex. 
Even Mr. Seton-Thompson is no! allowed at this. 

Joun J. a’ BECKET. 
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NEW EFFECTS IN EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


AN EFFECTIVE BERRY DESIGN. 


MBROLDERY seems to be one of the forms of 
fancy-work that never go out of fashion. As one 
fad dies down, another comes up. No machine 
has ever been made to produce it that has proved 
at all satisfactory. It has to be the production of 

the hand and brain. Just now several new fads have 
come to the front. They are rather revivals of the old 
work than anything original, but many of them are new 
to Americans 

For many years Americans abroad have bought up an- 
tique bits of ecclesiastical embroideries which have been 
discarded by churches. Sometimes they get the seat of a 
bishop’s chair, fragments of altar-cloths, or the ends of 
scapulars, or pieces of the robes of priests; most of them 
have been embroidered by nuns; some are old, and almost 
all are extremely valuable for the patterns of stitches 
which they contain. It is from these that the modern 
fashions of embroidery have sprung. Possibly the sim 
plest is the cross stitch, into which almost any design may 


FOR HOLIDAY TIMES. 


be worked by a series of crosses, made in worsted, silk, or 
the coarse raw silks. 

Since it was first produced there has never been a time 
when embroidery has not been fashionable for table-linen. 
Just at present it is very much in vogue. A linen-house 
has just imported large quantities of plain heavy Irish 
linen table-cloths and napkins, on which are worked de- 
signs from the Dutch Delft in Delft blue. Since the table- 
cloth has been banished, some for luncheons and other 
functions, most exquisite embroidered centre-pieces and 
doilies to go under everything which is placed on the 
table have become very fashionable, and the modern lunch 
table is a veritable flower-garden in silk embroidery. 

One of the fancies in embroidery is to have a table- 
cloth embroidered with the autographs of celebrities. A 
short time ago one of the leaders of New York societ 
gave a dinner of twenty covers to celebrities, with a lead- 
pencil at each plate, and after the table had been cleared 
requested her guests to write their autographs on the 


DELICATE WHITE LILIES. 


table-cloth, which she gave into the hands of an embroid- 
erer, thus producing a very pretty and at the same time 
novel table-cover. Sphis has been (lone since by clubs and 
societies, and is a very popular fad at girls’ luncheon 
parties. Some very interesting centre-pieces have been 
made in this way. On one occasion the hostess requested 
the guests to write on the dinner napkins as well. 

The same idea has been used in designing college 
curtains. The student will have the initials of his or 
her classmates embroidered with some fantastic embel- 
lishment, which makes extremely interesting cushions. 

Flowers in any novel and artistic design, and occasion- 
ally fruit forms, serve as the motive of decoration on 
linen centres and doilies. The conventionalized borders 
are often one of the most decorative features of the de- 
sign. And just as some women always use an especial 
flower in the adornment of their rooms, so many choose 
the same flower for all their table embroideries. For holi- 
day occusions the holly-bordered linen is pretty. 








PRACTICAL TALKS 


HERE is nothing surprising, when the hurrying 
pace of our modern life is taken into account, in 
the fact that the woman of to-day in America has 
nerves, and that the nerves sometimes make them- 
selves distressingly apparent. Healthful action 

of any part of the body is automatic, and occasions nei- 
ther jar nor fret under ordinary circumstances. So long 
as we are well, the body is our obedient and most con- 
tented servant; it is only in illness, or in a disarrangement 
akin to illness, that we are compelled to give it attention 
beyond its daily requirements of alternate activity and 
rest, its needful bathing, air, and food. 

The moment one is over-wearied, that moment she has 
gone beyond ber strength, and begins to draw upon re 
serves which ought not to be taxed except in hours of 
extreme urgency. She is then in danger of becoming 


TO NERVOUS WOMEN—2y Margaret EF. Sangster 


nervous. I say in danger advisedly, because she need 
not go across the invisible hair-line of peril if she exercise 
care, self-restraint, and discretion. It is in her power to 
stop where she is, and to save herself from disaster. 

A woman’s life at home is composed of an infinite 
number of recurring engagements, more or less petty in 
themselves, but absorbing interest in a degree quite out 
of proportion to their size, and very important as related 
to the whole. Probably by the time twelve o'clock comes 
she has made a great many separate efforts of the will, 
has decided a great many small questions. Very likely, 
being an American woman, not phiegmatic nor slow nor 
unemotional, as often are the women of older lands than 
ours, she has worn herself out by excess of feeling about 
trifles. Much ado about nothing is written over three- 
fourths of our worries, and might be safely taken as the 
diagnosis of many woes. 


Returning to our wearied woman in her hour before 
luncheon, here is a little thing which she may do. She 
may resolutely, definitely, and daily secure for herself an 
hour of rest, shutting out her family and her cares. In 
this hour she may lie still with closed eyes; she may read 
a novel or a book of devotion, whichever she choose; or 
she may sit with folded hands and do nothing at all. 

Very likely in the beginning of this rest-hour she may 
feel as if she would fly rather than as if she could keep 
still. But it is the stillness she needs, and the stillness 

rsevered in is what does her good. Should she put 

erself in the hands of a physician and take a rest-cure as 
his prescription, she would obey his minutest direction. 
Why shall she not anticipate the doctor and secure rest for 
herself? One needs but to try the plan fairly, intelligent- 
ly, and persistently to ascertain how well it works and 
what admirable results follow it. 




















A VALENTINE 


Tue little lovesick song that went 


From me to you a certain day, 


Upon the hard road to your heart 
Blundered and tripped and lost its way, 
And so, alack, came erying back, 


Too timid to obey. 


And yet to-day unpitying 


Again I bid it on its quest; 


Sweet, if this night a little song 


Come timidly to. be your guest, 


Ah, for my sake, will you not take 


And house it in your breast? 


THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
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A CHINESE WEDDING AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 


























Y invitation of my amah, I was privileged to see 
the preparations at the bride’s home for a Chinese 
wedding. The dressing of the bride is important. 
She was the daughter of an amah, the groom a 
worker in iron and brass—hence the wedding was 

in common but not necessarily low life. The bride was 
clothed in red, with ber face covered with a thick red 
veil. This was fastened under a high stiff head-dress, 
something like a crown, which was of scarlet and gold, 
and bad pendants of imitation pearl hanging over the 
forehead, and scarlet silk pompons on the top. Her dress 
was red brocade satin, richly embroidered in gold thread 
She was very pretty, with light olive complexion. Her 
closed eyelids were fringed with long black lashes, her 
mouth small, lips but slightly painted, and chin delicately 


A CHINESE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


rounded. The maid amah busied herself continually 
about the person of the bride, and every trifling thing was 
done with the greatest dignity, in the most leisurely man- 
ner. No levity was shown; everything was more like a 
funeral than like a wedding. After an hour of putting 
on and off of apparel, the bride was assisted to walk to a 
table, on which an elaborate feast was spread. She sat 
on one side, and five of her girl friends sat in solemn 
state with her. The bride kept her veil down, and no one 
touched the food. I asked my amah, ‘‘ Why do they not 
eat?” She replied: *‘China fashion—no one can eat. 
Suppose one girl marry, no proper eaty chow. Feel too 
muchy sad. Girl no stay home-side any more.” After 
the five friends had sat some time they gave place to oth- 
ers. Last of all her mother came and sat beside her daugh- 


ter, while all were speechless. The bride was again led to 
her room, and other changes of garments made. A carpet 
was spread between her stool and the wedding Sedan chair 
which had been brought to the door. Now began a sea- 
son of crying, in which the bride joined, and amidst this 
outery she was assisted into the wedding-chair. The chair 
was very beautiful, with lovely panels painted in the best 
style of Chinese art. Amid the wailing of the women the 
door was closed, and the poor young thing was taken into 
her unknown life. This is the Chinese woman’s wedding 
journey. She is left shrouded in darkness, alone, trembling 
with fear of her unknown husband, who may beat her even 
near unto death, and of her mother-in-law, to whom she is a 
slave. There was but one familiar feature—rice was thrown 
over the chair as the bride was borne out of the court. 








THE GAME OF CORRESPONDENCE—Ay Gelett Burgess 


HE receipt of a letter is no longer the event it was 
in the old stage-coach days; railways and the pen 
ny postage have robbed it of all excitement. We 
have forgotten how to write interesting letters as 
we have how to fold a sheet of foolscap or sharpen 

a quill. Yet at times, on red -letter days, we find one 
amongst the number which demands epicurean perusal; 
it is not to be ripped open and devoured in haste; it in- 
sists on privacy and attention. This has a flavor which 
the salt of silence alone can bring out; a dash of interrup 
tion destroys its exquisite delicacy. More than this, it 
must be answered while it is still fresh and sparkling 
Though the fire of such a letter need have neither the 
artificiality of flirtation nor the intensity of love, yet it 
must both light and warm the reader. It is not valuable 
for the news it brings, for if it be a work of art the tid 
ings it bears are not so important as the telling of them. 





The communication must be spelled in the cipher of your 
friendship, to which you only have the key. It must be 
writ in the native dialect of the heart. 

So one has not the commonplace view of things, and 
escapes the obvious, it matters little whether one uses the 
telescope or the microscope. One may deal with macro- 
cosm or microcosm, discuss philosophy and systems, or 
gild homely little common things till they shine and 
twinkle with joy. Indeed, the perfect letter-writer must 
do both, and change from the intensely subjective to the 
intensely objective point of view. He must, as it were, 
look you in the eye and hold you by the hand. Two 
masters whose letters have recently been printed may il- 
lustrate these two different phases of expression, though 
each could do both as well. And this first from Brown- 
ing’s love-letter describes what the perfect letter should 
be: . 








I persisted in not reading my letter in the presence of my friend.... 
I kept the letter in my hand, and only read it with those sapient 
ends of the finger which the mesmerists make so much ado about, 
and which really did seem to touch a little of what was inside. Not 
all, however, happily for me! Or my friend would have seen in my 
eyes what they did not see. 


To this the twittering delightful familiarities of Steven- 
son: 


Two Sundays ago the sad word was bronght that the sow was ont 
again. Moors and I and Fanny were strolling up to the garden, and 
there by the water-side we eaw the black sow looking guilty. It seem- 
ed to me beyond words; but Fanny’ eri du coeur was delicious. 
“G-r-r 1” she cried; “ nobody loves you !” 


It was the same art in big and little, for each stripped off 
pretence and boldly revealed his momeut’s personality. 











AN UP-TO-DATE FABLE: THE GOOD .LITTLE SHEPHERDESS 


NCE upon a time there was a Shepherdess who 
was very, very good. She was pretty enough 
and bright enough, but goodness was her special- 
ty, and she stuck to it. Her flock were the best 
cared for, her humble cot the neatest, and she 

was very sweet to the other Shepherdesses, lending them 
her prettiest ribbons and her gilt crook when they went 
to dances. This was very unselfish of her, and she felt 
that Providence would recognize it in sending her a par- 
ticularly desirable Shepherd. 

However, time wore on, and she saw many a spring 
lamb turn to mutton, and many a match secured by the 
deft use of her gilt crook. Her belief in matrimony as 
a reward was almost wavering, when one day a comely 

Shepherd approached her 
_,  cotin search of a stray lamb. 
He was so impressed by the 
neatness of her fold, and the 
care that she had bestowed 
upon the foundling, that he 
told her all about how he 
had sprained his wrist in 
leaping her wall. The ordi- 
narily endowed Shepherdess 
would have bound it up 
with her kerchief and breast- 
knot, but our little friend 
had a package of sterilized 
absorbent cotton,from which 
she cut a bandage, and ap- 
plied it, soaked in arnica, 
with first-aid-to-the-injured 
skill. The odor was not pas- 
toral, but his pain was so 
much relieved that they 
chatted pleasantly, and she 

















“FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED.” 


almost confided to him her ambitions iv the line of be- 
ing good. However, she decided to postpone that for 
the present, and only asked him to curds and whey the 
following day. 

Now there was a naughty little Shepherdess in whom 
the good little Shepherdess 
took a great interest. They 
were contemporaries, but 
the naughty one, after 
many passages with Satyrs, 
Princes, and other ineligi- 

















“CURDS AND WHEY.” 


bie folk, was still unchosen. 
Her the good little Shep- 
herdess bade to meet her 
Swain, for three reasons— 
first, it was good to be gen- 
erous; second, she thought 
it would do the flighty little 
thing good to see a really 
steady Swain; and third, she 
thought that the break-up 
of their téte-d-té@te would 
be tantalizing to the said 
Swain. 














“A NAUGHTY LITTLE 
SHEPHERKDESS,” 


Just as they were all three seated on the greensward the 
naughty little Shepherdess exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, there goes 
Spotty! How could he have got out? I must run after 
him.” 

‘**Oh no,” said the good little Shepherdess. ‘‘ Let me.” 
And seizing her second-best crook, she sped after the 
truant. 

‘*Isn’t she sweet?” cooed the naughty one. ‘‘ You know, 
I am so glad to see youhere. She’s had so little attention. 
That just shows how superficial you men are, because, if 
she isn’t pretty, she is a real sterling girl, and so good- 
hearted! Why, sometimes I feel as if there was a real 
little devil in me. And yet I dotry. Perhaps it would 
be different if there was somebody who really cared.” 

At this point the good lit- 
tle Shepherdess panted in, red 
and blown. ‘‘I found your 

ate wide open, and the whole 
ock streaming out. I’ve got 
them back now, but—” 

“Don’t!” she wailed. 
** Don’t scold, dearest. 
sorry—oh dear, oh dear! It 
must be the catch, I think, 
and I can’t fix it up alone.” 

** Let me see what I can do,” 
said the Swain, with a re- 
proachful look, and he led the 
naughty one up the hill, wip- 
ing her tears the while. 

Of course it proved a catch, 
and they lived happily ever 
after; but the good little 
Shepherdess had learned too 
late to distrust goodness as 
an aid to matrimony. 

















“IT PROVED A CATOEH.” 
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Bice VeLver pinnen Gown with black mousseline de soie front 
Biack nce down either side of the front. Belt, bands on the gown, 
and the sleeves of iridescent bine paillettes 


Y the middle of January most women have bought 
their smart cloth gowns, but as the reception 
gown is oue of the most expensive in the winter 
outfit, the women who have to consult economy 
find it a very good plan to wait until this season 

of the year to buy it. As gowns are marked down to far 
less than the original cost, it is possible to secure a late 
model which will do duty again next season. Of course 
this does not apply to any costume which from material 
or design is markedly conspicuous, for such a one never 
looks smart a second season without being remodelled 
One of the latest gowns that have lately met with favor, 
and that will be copied for the spring gown, is in black 
broadcloth of medium weight, made with the skirt that is 
close-fitting around the hips, but has a triple box-pleat in 
the back, fastened down underneath the pleats for several 
inches below the waist, and then left to flare. It is finish 
ed with a circular flounce trimmed with folds of light 
green. velvet or of green cloth in the cut-work effect he 
jacket is an Eton shape in the back with long tabs in 
front. On the back is an elaborate design in black braid 
of two widths, but on the fronts there are only two lines 
of braid. When the jacket is opened it shows a fitted 


waistcoat of panne 
velvet that is made 
double, to be turned 


open and Jook like re- 
vers. When the jack- 
et is worn fastened, 
the fastening consists 
of buttons made of 
black and silver braid 
with loops of the same 
braid o wear with 
this gown is a white 
lace waist with a yoke 
and vest of figured 
green _ silk. Lace 
fronts are fastened 
across this vest with 
black velvet ribbon 
bows. The gown is 
essentially odd in col- 
oring snd design, but 
is one of the smartest 
that have appeared 
for a long time. 
Accordion - pleated 
gowns are more fash- 
ionable than ever, and 
are now very cleverly 
made, so that in no 
way do they interfere 
with the lines of the 
figure. They are most 
always strapped with 
broad bands of lace, 
and a great deal de- 
pends upon how this 
lace is put on. One 
of the new styles is to 
have it start from the 
back of the skirt just 
the belt, and then 
co down in frout ina 





Oren, O8 KVEMING CLOAK Of shirred at 
Liberty silk raffles 
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point. There can be three of these bands of lace, but the 
prettiest skirts are those made with only one, giving the 
effect of a — od over-skirt over a deep pleated flounce 
The same design is repeated on the waist, and it is possible 
to have quite a variety of design, arranging the lace al- 
ways with a view of its becoming the figure. For in- 
stance, the back of the waist can be all of lace, or of the 
accordion-pleated materia! with the lace coming toa point 
in front and finished with a chiffon or a velvet rosette 
Or the entire waist can be of the pleated material, with 
just a round yoke and high fitted collar all in one piece, 
thus making the line of the throat and neck long and 
slender. The sleeves are long, with lace on either the upper 
or the lower part. as is most becoming, or of the pleated 
material with bands of lace; but in this case the lace must 
be in the same design of a point 
@n. 
OWNS to be worn in the house are still made with ex- 
aggerated trains, but those intended for the street are 
shorter, and there is even a faint hope that a sensible length 
of skirt for walking gowns will be fashionable this season. 
The lines of the skirts for house wear are exceedingly grace- 
ful, and though they may be very long and close-fitting, 
there is always a finish of ruffle or flounce to be seen. The 
soft clinging materials are used for these gowns, and it is 





Mavve satin TRA Gown with an over-dress of pale manve tulle, fig- 
ured with flowers. The tulle over-drese is finished with a deep flonnce 
of lace, the top of which is threaded with black veivet ribbon. The 
yoke and bolero jacket are also laced with black velvet. 


even possible to wear the satin-finish cloth gowns in the 
evening, so closely do they resemble silk materials. A 
very smart pale blue gown that has just been finished for 
a trousseau has one of the new long skirts with a triple 
box-pleat in the back cut in points around the foot, and 
with a flounce of the same material sewed under the 
points. Each band is outlined with a narrow band of lace 
insertion embroidered in jet and turquoise. There aretwo 
waists for this gown—one with the cloth made high in the 
neck and with long sleeves, and trimmed with a broader 
lace insertion than is used on the skirt; the other, suitable 
for small dinners, is cut low, square necked, and with el- 
bow sleeves. The sleeves are entirely made of the em 
broidered or jewelled lace; the back of the waist is also of 
the lace, but just in front there is a point of the cloth that 
serves to make the gown in keeping. Where the points 
of the lace come together in front, there is a large bow of 
black velvet caught with a most effective buckle of tur 
quoise and jet. This using cloth for evening gowns was 
tried a few years ago, and did not meet with great favor; 
but the two or three gowns that have been made up this 
year, and of this new satin-faced cloth, are simply exqui- 
site, and the chances are the fashion will become universal 
so soon as the cloth can be bought everywhere. Until 
now it has been more often found at the so-called private 
dressmakers’ 


Ta question of the correct style of belt to wear is again 
being agitated as the season approaches when shirt 


waists will be a neceasury garment. The round belt is 
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not becoming to man 
figures, and althoug 
there are some chan 
in the corsets that 
make it possible to 
wear the round belt, 
the line that is made by 
the belts that are high- 
er in the back than in 
front is still considered 
better style. There are 
leather belts that have 
wide buckles in back 
and in front, and with 
only the leather show- 
ing at the side, but 
these buckles are more 
or less pliable, in spite 
of their massive ap- 
pearance, and can be 
ulled down in front. 
fhe narrow stitched 
belt of the same mate- 
rial as the skirt helps 
to make the waist look 
longer, bu! not so long 
as the belt of exactly 
the same shade as the 
shirt-waist. There are 
some new elastic belts 
that are very good, 
over which the silk or 
satin is sewed, and which do not give, as does the silk 
or satin used alone. These belts are best made of bias 
satin, fastened in front with a small buckle of gold, sil- 
ver, or rhinestones, but there are also much wider belts 
of satin or velvet that are made to look as though they 
were double-breasted, for they are fastened with two rows 
of buttons, and give very much the effect of the corselet 
or bodice. These should not be attempted by stout wo- 
men with short waists, but when a woman has a long 
slender figure she can wear one of them and be serenely 
pleased with the consequence, finding it a most becoming 
accessory to her costume 





Evenine eown of Liberty silk with 
black appliqué lace decorations 


en. 

Bricat colorings are very much in favor; but, on the 
other hand, there are many costumes made up that 
are either all in one shade or in one color and several dif.- 
ferent shades. Combining a navy-blue with a brown or 
green is a hazardous experiment, but one or two of the 





Costume or Pagma viowrt ovorn, with stitched pleated skirt. Bo- 
lero of cloth, with inner bx lerv of cerise velvet, dotted with black, and 
fastened with black velvet straps over white lace vest. 








and 
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@ ADVANCE FASHIONS FROM PARIS 





new gowns just sent over 
are made of these two 
shades. A blue serge gown 
just turned out by one of 
the leading dressmakers in 
Paris has the skirt made 
all in one piece, with a tre- 
ble box-pleat in the back. 
On the sides and front 
breadths is an elaborate de- 
sign of braiding in a light 
brown soutache — braid. 
The jacket is in the Eton 
shape, with the long fronts, 
which are trimmed heavily 
with the game design of the 
braid, while there are two 
sets of revers—the outer 
one. of the blue serge, the 
inner ong of brown satin. 
When thie jacket is opened 
there is a glimpse to be 
seen of a most fascinating 
blue and brown figured silk 
blouse with blue velvet 
collar, and fastened with a 
Jpn stl turquoise button. There 
? ~ is alsoa green and blue, but 
in this case the green is 
trimmed with blue velvet 
appliquéd designs, and is 
not so effective as the blue 
and brown combination. 

All the shades of purple 
have had a long lease of life, and now there are some 
gowns to be seen in which the different shades are most 
harmoniously combined. A gown of deep heliotrope 
satin-faced cloth is made with a long fitted coat that is 
lined and faced with satin of two shades lighter. The front 
breadths of the skirt show when the coat is opened, and 
the front of the waist in a still lighter shade. The hat is 
of the deepest purple, trimmed with soft rosettes of chif- 
fon the shade of the lining, and with bunches of violets 
that cleverly carry out the many shades of the gown. As 
& woman grows older, purple is more becaming than blue, 
and for that reason the color is not destined to be unfash- 
ionable for some time to come. It is hard for a woman 
who has always worn blue to realize that it can ever be 
unbecoming, but let her once try the difference and have 
her costume made in some becoming shade of purple, and 
she will speedily discover that blue has utterly lost its 
attractions for her. 

A fashion that came into favor some months ago is 





Novet Fernouw pesion for a 
short seal jacket with lighter 
trimmings. 





Lagat TAN OLoTH oot, trimmed with far and embroidery of black 
chenille. Fancy jet and steel buttons. Yoke collar of Persian-lamb 
faced with ermine, 


now in danger of being speedily sent. out of style, on 
account of the stupid way in which it is followed, No- 
thing is prettier than a touch of color in a sombre gown, 
though the gown be intended for day or evening wear, but 
an ugly bow of ribbon or velvet of some crude color that 
is neither becoming nor smart, nor in any way appropriate 
to the gown, will even injure a very smart costume. 

black hat, for instance, that is smart and of a good shape, 
is often entirely spoiled by a small stiff rosette of bright 
turquoise velvet; while the different shades of red, always 
to be most carefully chosen, will completely destroy the 
beauty of a tan or gray gown if put on just in one place— 
as, for instance, at the side of the waist or at the neck. 
There should be enough material used, and of the right 
shade, in any bow or rosette, unless several bows are used, 
otherwise the effect given is most unpleasant and un- 
stylish. Putting smali velvet bows down the front of the 
gown is not sufficient. There must needs be a collar, 
and, if possible, some facings of the same color to show. 
For instance, on a black silk gown with a white lace vest, 
a row of little velvet bows of light blue, starting at the 
throat and extending to the waist, and with acollar faced 
with blue velvet, makes a gown look very smart, but the 
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Dénvutante’s evening @own of pale rose tulle over pink satin 
Pleated frill around the top of the waist. Pink roses and leaves as 
trimming on the waist and on the front of the skirt. 


same gown with one small thick bow just across the front 
looks exceedingly ugly, even though the gown itself be 
well cut and of good material. 
@A. 

FUR is used again in trimming evening gowns, and not 

only are the cheaper qualities used, but the expensive 
ones are considered none too good for the purpose. There 
is something especially charming in the use of: fur on 
the light-colored materials employed in the construction 
of evening gowns, and, as every one knows, fur and lace 
make a combination that is certainly becoming to almost 
every woman, Chinchilla and sable are the smartest furs 
that can be used in trimming, and as mink is a very fine 
imitation of sable as to coloring, it also is employed in 
bands on both skirt and waist. One of the handsomest 
designs for a ball gown that is in fashion this winter con- 
sists of a flame-colored panne velvet gown made over 
heavy white lace. The skirt is trimmed with a broad band 
of sable all around the under-skirt in front; it does not go 
around the train at the back, but around the shoulders is 
a regular fichu of the sable, shaped as a lace fichu would 
be, much deeper at the back than in front, where it crosses 
over and fastens below the waist-line. There is no fur on 
the sleeves or anywhere else on the gown, but where it is 
used it shows to the greatest advantage, and gives a touch of 
smartness very rarely seen on any gown, whether intend- 
ed for the street or for the house. Lace edged with chin- 
chilla is another one of the new fashions. The bertha of 
lace will be edged with chinchilla, then there will be bands 
of chinchilla around the shoulders and outlining the sides 
of the over-skirt, with perhaps two or three bands on the 
lace of the under-skirt. It is not put only on gray mate- 
rials; on the contrary, it is generally used in sharp con- 
trast. The French always use yellow and gray together; 
it is now becoming very much the style over here; and 





Evening aown of pink crépe de Chine, with pointed front of guipure 
lace, and sleeves of the same lace. The black velvet ribbon is arranged 
in trellis fashion on the waist, connecting the guipure appliqués on the 
skirt. The train is carried in a Watteau pleat to above the belt, where 
it is canght in a slit in the waist. The joining is hidden by gold em- 
broidery. A narrow line of embroidery outlines the lace point. 


certainly the chinchilla fur on the yellow satin or velvet 
is most artistic and becoming. But it must be remembe1 
ed that chinchilla is not a fur that is becoming to every 
body, and consequently must not be put directly against 
the skin, but must have a narrow edge of lace or tulle be 
tween it and the neck. Sable, on the contrary, is becom 
ing, but there is a harshness about the line of fur that ad 
vocates the use of the piece of tulle already described on 
the front of the waist, at all events. A great many women 
complain that low- necked gowns are not becoming to 
them. This is a great mistake; for there is no woman, un- 
less her neck is positively emaciated, who does not look 
best when wearing a ba:l gown; but it is for the great ma- 
jority of women necessary that they should take a great 
deal of trouble to have the waist cut becomingly. If 
wearing it off the shoulders does not look well, then the 
high round cut should be chosen, or a square-neck cut 
should be used. In these days it is allowable to wear so 
much around the throat, 
that many thin and ugly 
places can be covered not 
only with jewels, but with 
broad velvet, or, as is now 
the fad, with three or four 
pieces of narrow velvet, 
each drawn into a jewelled 
buckle; then below this 
can be worn a necklace, 
if so desired, and a very 
thin neck is pretty well 
covered up, while the wo- 
man who is fortunate 
enough to have a pretty 
neck and throat need wear 
only a string of pearls or 
diamonds to be quite fash- 
ionably dressed. 
ea. 

HOPPING just at pres- 

ent—indeed. until after 
the middle of February- 
is in some respects trying 
on account of the taking 
of stock, as it is called, for 
it is sometimes difficult to 
find just the exact thing 
one wants; but, on the 
other hand, there are some 
very good gowns to be had 
that are the late importa- 
tions, and that were dou- 
ble the price that is now 
asked forthem. Fur-trim- 
med garments will soon 
be useless, but a good one 
bought now will probably 
be quite possible for next 








Box-pPLeaten CLora Gown with 
year. fur edging and mouseeline vest, 
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COAT OF PASTEL-BLUE VELVE'! 


ISS ELSIE DE WOLFE possesses 


HARPER’S BAZAR- 


as for my extravagance, that is nonsense. I do not spend 
a great deal on my gowns. On the contrary,I am very 
economical!” is her exclamation. The secret does not de- 
pend upon the dressmaker, but upon a much more per- 
sonal and difficult thing—the good taste and wisdom of 
the wearer. It is the personality which, evidenced in the 


HOOD WOKN BY MISS DE WOLFE 


deft touches here and there, in the originality of design 
ind color scheme, makes the gown suggest at once not 
Worth, but the woman it graces, To study one’s self, one’s 
height, color of hair and eyes, and then to choose the ma 
terial and design accordingly, is to be well dressed. Miss 
de Wolfe avers that there are certain shades of mauve and 
violet no brunette should ever wear, and that certain 























ROSE-PINK CHIFFON AND LACE 


shades of blue should be wiped from the 








he enviable re putation of being 
the best woman on the 
Stage costumes 
as a rule, are quite impossible be 
yond the foot-lights. The soft warm tones 
of blue and crimson and violet, which, seen 
within stage environment, blend so har 
shriek most painful discords 
when exposed to the garish light of day 
r brought within close range Miss de 
Wolfe's st however, are a 
striking exception. Their wearer may, it 
is safe to assert, step from the stage to a 
ball-room or drawing-room with perfect 
impunity. Nothing in the style or color 
or general effect of her gowns is depend 
ent upon the footlights. They are never 
outré, never loudly conspicuous 
As the quality of good acting lies in the 
extent in which the actor is true to nature, 
so should the dress of the actor suggest 
first of all, the fact that it is just such a 
dress as that character of which he is the 
exponent would wear were he walking 
down Broadway or the Strand, or wher- 
ever he is most at home 
Miss de Wolfe resents, and justly, the 
impression people seem to have gotien re 
garding the secret of her great charm in 
gowning herself The general verdict 
trinity—unlimited means, 


dressed 
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artist’s palette forever 

Good taste, scrupulous carefulness as to 
detail, and the discrimination which tells 
the short woman why the gown which so 
aimirably suits her tall and slender sister 
would not become her at all, are, according 
to Miss de Wolfe, essentials in knowing 
how to be well dressed. 

In the new play at the Lyceum Theatre 

‘*The Surprises of Love” —in which 
Miss de Wolfe is appearing just now as 
Marcelle Duval, she wears for the first time 
two gowns and a wrap—creations of Worth 
—which are marvels of exquisiteness 
The gown worn in the first act is of rose 
pink chiffon, trimmed with lace and incrus- 
tations of flowered panne velvet. Over 
this is an Eton jacket of panne velvet, 
with a large fichu of lace and a pink sash 
A black lace flower with diamond stamens 
holds the fichu at the breast. The costume 
is crowned with a large black Lambalk 
hat of Tuscan straw, trimmed with a 
twist of pink silk and a single rose tucked 
under the brim. In the second act Miss 
de Wolfe's gown is of white muslin, tucked 
from top to bottom, and trimmed with yel 
low lace incrustations. With this is worn 
a sort of loose house coat of light pastel 
blue velvet. It is sleeveless, and is caught 
at the side by small passementerie frogs. 











that the magic 

Worth, and Doucet—are responsible is 
not a true one ‘Worth can make me as 
badly dressed a woman as any one. And 


WHITE MUSLIN TRIMMED WITH YELLOW LACE. 


A large ‘‘capeline,” or hood, is worn 
when Marcelle makes her entrance from 
the garden. 








we BOOKS 


HERE are few things pleasanter than to discover 
1 pew author. I have had several such experi 
ences, and they have been delightful. I shall not 
soon forget how, one day many years ago, I picked 
up a book from a bookseller’s table, and for the 
first time turned the pages of The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and began to read. Then I turned to the title-page. Bret 
Harte. An odd sort of aname. Who is he, 1 wondered. 
| bought the book and took it home, and we read aloud 
those inimitable stories that will never grow old 
Very much in the same way I have discovered an author 
who calls himself Ralph Connor. Among a lot of books 
lying on my desk I foand two by this author. They were 
called, respectively, Black Rock and The Sky Pilot. The 
latter was a new book; the former a new edition. I pick- 
ed up Black Rock first, and glanced hastily through its 
pages. I saw enough in this hasty glance to want to read 
more, and a careful reading of both books resulted in the 
discovery of a—to me—new author 
Neither of these books is likely to attract the silly 
young girl, but the healthy young or old of eith xr sex will 
revel in them. They are straightforward, unconventional 


OF THE MONTH [otis tor 


stories, with little or no plot, and not much sentiment, as 
fiction goes nowadays, but they are full to overflowing 


of humor and pathos. Black Rock is a tremendous tem- 
perance story, but it is notract. There is nothing mawk- 
ish about it. Instead of that it is virile and thrilling. Wo- 
men do not figure to any great extent in the story, but 
there is one woman with whom all the men are in love. 
There’s safety in numbers. She is a new heroine in fiction, 
for she is no longer young, and she has no hallucinations 
about her age. Instead of youth she has a voice, and she 
sings the heart out of the rough lumbermen of the Cana- 
dian Northwest. There is plenty of action in the book. 
Ralph Connor's touch is true, but it is also fine. 
ean. 

HE SKY PILOT deals with the same class of people. 

Perhaps you do not know what a ‘‘sky pilot” is? It 
is the name given by the frivolous or scornful to mission- 
eries and to clergymen. The‘ sky pilot” in this case was 
a young fellow with soft violet eyes and a firm square 
chin. He was not at all a muscular Christian. On the 
contrary, he was gentle and rather shrinking; but he had 


ce 


a great deal of determination and coolness, too, when it 
came to an emergency. The heroine of this story is as 
young as the other is old. Gwen, the daughter of Joe 
Meredith, known in the camp as ‘‘the old-timer,” was 
‘‘wild and shy as a coyote, but fearless, quite, with a 
heart full of passion.” She lived alone up the hill with 
her father and an old half-breed. While still young she 
was flung from her horse and maimed for life. The 
simple story of her life after this accident, of the influence 
of the sky pilot upon her stubborn little heart, is beautiful- 
ly told. There is no love-story, if by love we mean a 
record of the beatings of ‘‘two hearts with but a single 
thought,” but there is love of another kind, and it is a 
good kind, too. 

Poor Gwen, lying on her couch of pain, no wonder she 
rebelled—no wonder it took all the persuasion of the pilot 
to get.the spirit of resentment out of her. 

I have made inquiries about ‘‘ Ralph Connor,” and I 
find that his name is Gordon, and that he is a sky pilot 
himself. He lives in the country and among the people 
described in his books, and the stories he tells are no doubt 
true to the life. JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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LUNCHEONS FOR FEBRUARY FETE-DAYS 


HIS is a most delightful month for luncheon-giv- 

ing, partly because there are two gala-days of 

especial importance in it—Valentine’s day and 

Washington's birthday—and partly because the 

spring flowers, vegetables, and fruits which come 
to market now give ample scope for a delicious menu, 
and lastly because every one is entertaining, and the sense 
of gayety all about is inspirimg to every hostess. 

A luncheon for Valentine’s day is especially appropriate 
for young girls. It is easy to find a group of those whose 
coming-out teas are things of yesterday, and to whom 
the social world is all novel and delightful. Or, if you 
wish to give some entertainment for a friend whose en- 
gagement has just been announced, this is the day of days 
for it. Best of all, if you can persuade some one to keep 
her engagement a secret until you can give a luncheon 
where she can announce it, yon will find this lover's day 
the most appropriate of occasions for telling the news. 


@n. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY LUNCHEON 


*ET your table as prettily as possible with doilies, 
candles, and flowers. From the ceiling, or from the 

chandelier over the table, suspend by an invisible wire 
one of the doves the florist 
will sell or rent to you 
Tie narrow pink ribbons to 
its feet, and draw down in 
groups of two or three 
strands to the plate of each 
guest, pinning them to the 
edge of the doily with a 
pink rose If you own a 
bisque Cupid you may 
use it instead of the dove 
and if you prefer delicate 
strands of fern to the baby 
ribbon you will have your 
table under a very effective 
and beautiful bower 

In the centre, upon lace 
laid over pink silk, stand a 
tall, slender glass vase filled 
with pink roses, and put 
four other similar but short 
er vases at intervals about 
the table. You will need 
no more roses than for one 
large bowlful, but the ef- 
fect will be more elaborate. 
Put pink-shaded candles in 
silver candlesticks about 
and if you have room you 
can lay large pink satin 
bows on the corners of the 
table 

Have a number of small 
bonbon-dishes filled with 
pink candies, small pink 
iced cakes, and almonds and 
olives. Your cards will of course be valentines, which you 
can buy if you wish, but which you can easily make by 
cutting heart-shaped pieces of card-board and decorating 
either with Watteau like figures in water-color or merely 
with rhymes, and the date of the luncheon, with the guest’s 
name. For favors there are all sorts of pretty heart 
shaped boxes, large and small, to be purchased and filled 
with candied rose-leaves. If you like, you may dispense 
with cards and use the tops of the boxes in their place, 
making them reminders of the day. 

If this should happen to be an engagement luncheon, 
given perhaps by the bride-elect for her prospective bride 





























A WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY FAVOR 


maids, she might present each one with a tiny gold or 
pearl pin in the shape of a heart 
MENU. 
Clams on the half-shell. 
Cream of celery soup, with whipped cream 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Chops with French pease. Creamed new potatoes 
Orange salad. Cheese sandwiches, 
Olives Almonds 
Ice-cream hearts, Cakes. 
Coffee Bonbous. 


The soup is, of course, as always at luncheons, to be 
served in cups or bouillon-bowls. It is greatly improved 
by putting a spoonful of whipped cream in the bottom of 
each cup and pouring the hot soup upon it before serv- 
ing. 

The lobster Newburg is made from either the fresh 


meat or the canned. You will need about a pint for 
eight persons. To.muake it, put about half a pint of 
cream on the stove, with the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten, and a little sherry. Stir constantly, until it 
thickens. Add the lobster and seasoning, and when it is 
well heated through it is done. Serve it in small rame- 
quins or baking-dishes, if you have them; if not, you can 
buy fluted paper cases very cheap, which will serve equal- 
ly well. 

With your course of chops you may serve any one of 




























READY FOR A VALENTINE LUNCHEON 


the fresh spring vegetables if you wish. Asparagus is in 
market, and very good, though expensive; artichokes are 
always pretty, and not seen too frequently on our tables; 
but for a simple luncheon the new potatoes are really 
enough. 

The orange salad is made by separating the fruit into 
sections, removing all the tough white skin, and serving 
on lettuce leaves with either mayonnaise or French dress 
ing 

Make your sandwiches of alternate slices of delicate 
brown and white bread-and-butter, spread with a mixture 
of cream cheese and chopped walnut meats. These 
should be cut out with a heart-shaped cutter. 

You can buy your ices in heart shapes—or in roses, if 
you prefer—and they should be pink. But if you like to 
prepare this course at home, you can make a rich vanilla 
cream; color it with fruit-color to a pretty rose, and lay a 
rounded spoonful in a bed of whipped cream, The ef 
fect is really as pretty as the more elaborate hearts fur- 
nished by the caterer. With this serve little heart-shaped 
cakes, iced in pink. 


Sa. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


N almost unlimited amount of ingenuity may be 

brought to bear on this gala-day meal. Colonial dec 
orations, china a century old, and suggestions of the 
cherry-tree are all appropriate. Indeed, this may easily 
be made the prettiest luncheon of the year. 

In the centre of your table put a huge blue bow! of 
yellow tulips, as blue and yellow are the Colonial colors. 
Have yellow candles and shades, and, if possible, blue 
plates and dishes. If you are lucky enough to own some 
of the dark blue Staffordshire you will rejoice to use it 
on this occasion, but Canton will do as well, or even the 
cheap reproductions of willow pattern, which are plenty 
in the shops to day. 

At each place lay a bonbon-box, in the form of a 
hatchet, with a bunch of artificial cherries tied to the 
handle with narrow red, white, and blue ribbon, or a 
paper cocked hat filled with candied cherries. You can 
get at a stationer’s cards decorated with a cut of George 
Washington's head, or a printer will make them for you 
for about fifty centsa dozen. It gives a pretty effect to 
draw in gold paint a narrow frame about the cut, with a 
bow-knot at the top. Under this place the guest’s name, 
the date, and, if you choose, an appropriate quotation 
Fold the napkins into cocked hats, and in your dishes 
of almonds, olives, and bonbons put littl American 
flags. 

You can, in addition to all this, have some of the 
souvenirs sold at Mount Vernon if you choose to take 
the trouble to send there for them. There are wooden 
hatchets, sketches of Washington’s house, and cups and 
vases of cherry wood, all of which are certainly appro- 
priate. Should your luncheon chance to be given to a 
small literary club you might add in the corner of your 
guests’ cards the name of some battle of the Revolution, 


or of some famous book in which the Father of his Coun 
try figures, such as The Virginians or Richard Carvel 


MENI 
Grape-fruit with brandied cherries, 
Cream of chicken soup 
Smelt» with sauce tartare 
Fried sweetbreads with pease and new potatoes. 
Celery and cabbage salads in green peppers. Cheese straws 
and olives 


Ice-cream hatchets. Cake. Coffee, 


Cut the grape-fruit in halves, remove the core and seeds, 
and put two large brandied cherries with a little juice 
in the centre. Serve the soup in cups with whipped 
cream on top, and pass hot toasted crackers with it. The 
smelts should have a little watercress upon the plate with 
them, and a bit of lemon as well as the sauce. The salad 
is made by shredding celery and crisp cabbage together, 
mixing with mayonnaise, and filling green peppers, from 
which the seeds have been removed. Serve on a leaf of 
lettuce. You can buy the cheese straws at any bakery, 
or you can make them by cutting delicate pie-crust into 
narrow strips, sprinkling with cheese and red pepper, 
twisting them into spirals, 
und browning in the oven 

The ice-cream hatchets 
are to be had of the caterer 
in any two flavors; but if 
you live where caterers are 
unknown, serve any cream 
in cocked hats of paper, 
or have a brick of cream 
sliced, and put a few bran- 
died cherries on-each plate 

As has been said before, 
the mistake is usually made 
of having too sumptuous a 
meal for what purports to 
be a simple luncheon; but 
as the 22d of February is 
a day of especial festivity, 
an elaborated menu is add- 
ed for those who prefer 
something less simple: 
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MENU 
Clams on the half-shell 
Cream of celery soup 
Smelts with sauce tartare, 
Fried sweetbreads with pease 
and new potatoes 
Cherry sherbet (with artificial 
cherries tied to each cup with 
ribbon). 

Celery and cabbage salad in 
peppers. Cheese siraw and 
olives. 

Ice-cream hatchets 
Coffee. Bonbons 


HROVE-TUESDAY comes on February 27 this year, 

and a luncheon may well be given on the last day be 
fore Lent begins. There is an odd and very pretty table 
decoration which might be made to serve ingeniously for 
this day, since, the one date being that of achurch festival, 
the other, Candlemas, of this same month, may be suggest- 
ed by it. In the centre of your table have a large, low 
mound of lilies-of-the-valley, and among them put small 
white candles, two dozen at least; by heating them a little 
you can insert a wooden toothpick into the bottom of 
each, and stick it in the moss in which the liliesare placed. 
When lighted the effect is charming. With this arrange 























ALSO FOR A FEBRUARY 2 LUNCHEON, 


ment have all your other decorations in white and pale 
green. 

It would be effective to tie pale green satin ribbons to 
the chandelier, running to each place, where they are 
caught with a pearl pin to the bow of ribbon on a bunch 
of some sort of white flowers and maiden-hair fern. A 
centre-piece of maiden-hair or asparagus fern is especially 
pretty for such a luncheon, the green ribbons being of 
a shade to harmonize with that of the ferns. Linen, the 
doilies and centre, should be embroidered in the white 
and green, and the cakes should be frosted white or with 
pistache. The luncheon cards might be painted for the 
occasion with a representation of a burning candle in the 
left-hand corner of each, and the name lettered in the 
flowing curves of the smoke. 

Of course every one has pancakes on Shrove-Tuesday. 
For a luncheon they should be the large French ones, 
spread with jelly, rolled and covered with powdered sugar. 
Serve these just before the ice-cream. 





celebrating the festival days 

that have belonged to the 

world for two thousand cen 

turies or more, it is pleasant 

to retain some of the old-time 

flavor in the new customs. St 

Valentine’s day, with its ori 

gin in ancient Rome and its 

varying phases from age to 

age, is particularly rich in tra- 

ditions One of these lends 

itself easily to modern adapta- 

tions. During the Christian 

era, when the Roman festival 

fell into disrepute, the spirit of 

it was preserved, and the day 

itself dedicated to Bishop Val- 

entine While the religious 

aspect was strongly empha 

THAN SMILES OF sized, part of the ceremony of 

OTHER MAIOCENS the day was to write the names 

ARE” of saints on slips of paper. 

Each of the company drew 

one, and secured thus a patron 

saint for the year, called a Val- 

entine Later, girls’ names 

were substituted for those of 

the saints, and were drawn by 

the masculine merrymakers, who were expected to devote them 

selves to their respective Valentines for that evening and the 
rest of the year. 

Carrying out this old tradition, it is very appropriate to make 
the first incident of a Valentine evening the choice of partners 
As many cards as there are guests should be prepared, with 
ribbon loops to fasten them on. Half of them, in the shape of 
Cupids, may be cut out of white card-board; half, in the shape 
of hearts, out of red On a Cupid card should be written, in 
red ink, part of a quotation fitting to the day; on a red heart 
card, in white ink, the rest Each girl draws a heart, each 
man a ( upid The two whose quotations match become part 
ners for the next game 

The quotations may be varied by original verses com posed 
by the hostess if she is quick at rhymes. If not, any book of 
early lyrics will solve her difficulties. The following quota- 


tions will serve as suggestions 
1. On Cupid « ard 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may; 
Old Time is 


On heart card 
Still a-flying, 
And thie same flower that emiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 
2. On Cupid card 
Ihe velvet of the rose, it is not half so soft and fine 
As are the thoughts of her— 


On beart card 
Who is my chosen Valentine. 
8. On Cupid card 
Her very frowns are fairer far 


On heart ird 


Thap smiles of other maidens : 
4, On Cupid card 


Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican 
On heart card 


If she be not so to me, 


What care I how kind she | 
5. On heart card 


Hence to the game! Come! The etake and the throw! 
Cupid's the arbiter. What's the lot? to 


On Cupid card 


Luck’s in the dice! What fortane le mine! 
The fairest of all ie my own Valentine. 


Unless the guests are very familiar with the selections chosen, 
it is safer to make their task easier by numbering the two cards 
in a pair with the same number ¥ 

When the partners have come together, they must read their 
quotations aloud to be sure that they match: then pencils and 
cards, or pads of paper, should be distributed for the game of 
inversions. Pads are better than cards, as it may take several 
attempts to readjust the disordered words. They may be sim- 
ple paper pads, or with covers as elaborate as the hostess de 
sires. On the outside sheet is printed this list of inverted 
words 


1. dipeu. 2 worar. 8. qeuriv. 4 tneivinea. 
yfrbeura. 6. tefrounhet. 7. srsoe. 8. msepo. 
9. slagsned 


The game may be played in couples, and prizes given to the 
two guessing all the words first, or each guest may work alone. 
If the process of discovering all the words occupies too much 
time, it is better to stop the game before the guests grow tired, 


and to award the prizes to those who have guessed the 
largest number. When time is called, the papers should be 
passed over the next neighbor to the one beyond. In this 
way no one has a partner’s paper to correct. Then the 
hostess reads from her key the converted words, which are: 


1. Cupid. 2. Arrow. 3. Quiver. 4 Val 
entine. 5. February. 6. Fourteenth. 
7. Roses. 8. Poems. 9. Gladness. 


The corrected papers are then col- 
lected, and another game introduced to 
ease the weary brains of the guests. 
This is a hearthunt. Each one receives 
a little bag of red silk to carry out the 
colors of the evening. Then the whole 
company is ushered into a. moderately 
small room, where candy hearts with 
mottoes have been hidden in every im- 
aginable place. Those in plainest sight 
are often the last to be discovered, and 
the hunt grows more and more exciting 
as the supply grows scarce and rival 
candidates try to outdo each other. The 
one finding the most hearts is entitled 
toa prize, which may be awarded at the 
end of the evening with the other prizes. 

The next thing on the programme 
may be planned out definitely before 
hand, with a prize as its reward, or it 
may be impromptu, just as the fancy 
of the hostess dictates. In any case, the 
original couples, who by this time have 
drifted well apart, are asked to come to- 
gether again. They either are told to 
get ready to act out the title of any 
book that they can agree upon, or are 
given a title by the hostess.. The cou 
ples are numbered, and five minutes 
given for preparation. All the audience, 
except couple No. 1, then seats itself to 
watch the pantomime representation 
which this couple will attempt to give. 
No. 2 follows as quickly as possible. Delays and long pauses 
are to be avoided, and it is wise to have No. 2 getting ready 
while No. 1 is performing. 

We Two (Edna Lyall) is one of the easiest titles to act out. 
All that is necessary is for the two people to stand in front of 
the audience. If they wish, they may also hold up two tiny 
dolls ¢ Wee Two). 

Behind Closed Doors is also simple to act. The couple has 
only to walk in and out again through the folding -doors, or 
any other convenient doors which can be closed behind them 
Innocents Abroad may be represented by an abnormally long 
and narrow A (In no sense A broad) pinned prominently upon 
each one of the couple. ; 

The Descent of Man needs only a small stepladder, and a man 
to climb up and down again, to enact it literally. 

Vice Versa may be made very amusing if the couple will put 
hats on back to front, jackets and coats wrong side out, and 
aprons upside down. 
They must back in 
before the audience 
and out again, and do 
anything else possible 
in just the opposite 
way from usual. 

When this game is 
over, the company will 
surely be ready to sit 
quietly for a while, 
and do justice to the 
refreshments prepared 
forthem. These may 
be almost anything 
appropriate to the sea- 
son, since a Valentine 
party by its very na- 
ture precludes for- 
mality, and Madame 
Grundy’s opinion may 
for once be set at 
naught. If one’s de- 
sires are elaborate, sal- 
ad and coffee can be 
served, followed by 
icecream frozen in 
valentine moulds, and 
cakes made at a bak- 
er’s,covered with roses 
of frosting, bow-knots, 
and hearts and Cu 
pids. But refresh 
ments which are much 
simpler will taste quite 
as well, and will carry 
out the spirit of the 
evening much better 
Coffee and sandwiches 
alone, or with acces- 
sories like p&tés or dainty croquettes, if the weather is cold and 
brisk, will prove most acceptable. The sandwiches can be cut 
easily in fancy shapes by making a pasteboard pattern, laying 
it over the slice of bread, and outlining it with a sharp knife. 
Diamonds, hearts, Cupids, even bows and arrows, can be made 
in this way with comparatively little trouble. A particularly 
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good sandwich is made of white bread buttered, and spread 
with a paste composed of cream-cheese and walnuts. Six 
table-spoonfuls of cream-cheese mixed with half a cup of 
walnut meats chopped fine make enough sandwiches for 
twelve people with appetites not too sturdy. If the cheese 
is dry, enough cream should be added to make a smooth 
paste. Heart-shaped cookies can be 
made with a heart-shaped cutter, which 
can be used, as well, to cut out the heart- 
shaped sandwiches. It is possible, also, 
to find heart-shaped tins for paté-shells. 
These can be filled with any one of the 
delicious combinations of chicken, lob- 
ster, mushrooms, or anything else that 
the hostess can contrive. 

Of course, for a warm evening nothing 
is more refreshing than cream or an ice 
of some kind. The Valentine significance 
can be given by baking little cakes in 
heart-shaped tins, or by covering the 
large cakes with red frosting, or white 
frosting decorated with red caraway 
mites or cinnamon drops. 

After supper comes the last number on 
the programme, which, according to the 
law of climax, should be the best. Fora 
Valentine party it must naturally be the 
exchange of valentines. A pretty little 
ceremony to open the performance is the 
presentation of a rose to each lady and a 
carnation to each gentleman. This is 
the valentine the hostess gives her guests. 
The flowers may be put in fancy baskets 
with covers of tissue-paper, which are 
broken as the guests begin todraw. The 
roses should be on one small table, the 
carnations on another. Before the ladies 
begin to take out their roses the hostess 
may read to them this verse: 


Like seeks like, the proverb runs— 
Well I know “tis trne— 

So roses, for a valentine, 
Give I unto you. 


aa 40, 
‘ yess” : 
Before the masculine half of the audience investigates the 
contents of the other basket, she may say: 
Your liberty ends with this hour; 
Humbly, then, bow at the shrine; 
Knighted yon are with this flower 
In the service of St. Valentine. 


One desirable way of providing enough valentines to go 
round is to ask each guest to bring one unaddressed valentine, 
appropriate for some one of the opposite sex. The two kinds 
should be kept separate; then at the end of the evening those 
intended for the girls should be distributed to the men of the 
company, who are asked to stand in a circle outside of a circle 
made by the girls. Some one plays on the piano; the circle 
of men swings to the right, stopping suddenly as the music 
ceases, when each man delivers his valentine to the girl oppo- 
site. 

Next, the valentines 
intended for the men 
should be given to the 
girls, seated in a row. 
The men form them- 
selves in line out in 
the ball just as they 
chance to come, ‘march 
in, and stand in line 
before the girls in 
their order. No man 
may receive his valen 
tine until he has paid 
to the fair damsel in 
frout of him a compli- 
ment in which each 
word begins with the 
first letter of her last 
name. No. 1 must be- 
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sink sadly, since Miss 
Scott shines 
perbly.” 
Miss Carr learns 
that she ‘‘can charm 
care consummately.” 
Everybody listens to 
the compliment, and 
the attempt of each 
competitor to surpass 
his neighbor often pro- 
duces remarkably 
clever results. If the 
guests are not too 
many, the valentines may be read aloud afterwards, but the host- 
ess must watch carefully to see that nothing becomes tedious 
or irksome. 
A simpler way of distributing the valentines is to have a box 
for each kind, from which the two halves of the company draw. 
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Ww gin, and the other men 
MN must follow in orderly 
9 \— sequence. 
Miss Scott may, per 
uo haps, have * pretty 
speech like this: 
‘> “Surely sunbeams 
) 
| 











“VICE VERSA.” 


Another method is to distribute them from a small booth, ar- 


ranged in one corner of the room, to the guests coming one at 
a time. 

The hostess, if she likes, can write valentines enough for her 
whole company, making each one appropriate to a particular 
person, or she may adapt verses already written, or give pres- 
ents, from penny jokes to sterling-silver per-holders, 
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THE VALENTINES. 


Another way still is to set her guests, some time during the 
evening, to writing their own valentines, asking the partners to 
write one each for the other, and awarding prizes for the two 
which are voted the best. 

The prizes given for Valentine games should be in some way 
suggestive of the day. A sofa cushion for one of the important 
prizes can be made in the shape of a heart, of red silk or even 
of Turkey-red cotton. For the smaller prizes heart pin-cushious 
are good, and pen-wipers made of leather or felt and cut in va 
rious ‘orms. Heart-shaped key-rings, pins, and buckles are in 
order, as indeed is any ornament which suggests anything con 
nected with St. Valentine’s day. The regulation old-fashioned 
valentine must find a place, too, somewhere among the prizes. 
The new posters made of rough red card-board, with a small 
picture in the centre, cost a comparatively smal] amount and 
are very effective. Small dainty books of love poems and 
lyrics are also appropriate, or the essays of Charles Lamb con- 
taining the invocation to St. Valentine. 

A variation in the evening suggested may be made by sub- 
stituting valentine telegrams for the game of inversions. Ten 
letters are given, which must be used in order as the initial let- 
ters in a ten-word valentine. 

The game of Who am I? may be put in the place of the 
heart-hunt. For this game every one has the name of some 
familiar character pinned on the back. The object is to find 
out by questions and comments what every one knows but 
yourself—who you yourself are. The first person guessing his 
identity receives a prize. 

The discreet hostess will have substitute games in reserve, for 
it is sometimes impossible to predict the mood and temper of a 
company beforehand, and a game that would ordinarily cause 
great enthusiasm may fall as flat as a pancake. The hostess 
must keep her finger on the pulse of her company, as it were, 
and change the amusement in such a case as quickly as a doc- 
tor chaoges his medicine. She must remember, too, to stop 
even a popular game before it begins to drag. The Oliver 
Twist principle of wishing for more is the best to apply to any 
amusement, and if the hostess is successful in this, her guests 
will depart, after the valentines are distributed, with the feeling 
that they have spent one of the pleasantest evenings of the 
year. 

The change from number to number, however, must be made 
withtact. The young hostess, not accustomed to the entire re- 
sponsibility of entertaining, is sometimes likely to feel her posi- 
tion so keenly that she moves her guests from one thing to 
another as if they were pieces on a board. Successful enter- 
taining is a fine art, and one of the best lessons possible in 
self-control and unselfishness. The hostess rarely enjoys things 
as her company does. She is wondering whether the sand 
wiches will dry up, or how the next game will go, or whether 
ber guests are having a good time. But she must keep all 
these apprehensions out of sight. Her suggestions should seem 
to be spontaneous, even while the guests feel the plan under- 
neath which gives the whole evening unity and consistency. 

Any woman who has made herself famous for the entertain- 
ments she gives obeys this law of unity, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It is a flexible unity, to be sure, with much variety 
included between its limits, but it implies just the touch of 
genius that makes her evenings somensbeed where others are 
forgotten. This woman, if she were preparing a Valentine 
party, would put as much careful thought upon it as if she 
were making the outline of an essay for a literary club. 

Auice K. Fatiows. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW HIRED MAN 
ELOON, in the field, was thinking that his cousin 
Serissa was a little weak in the upper story; and 


id it really paid him to sow that piece at the 

h end of the potato-patch with carrots? 

Hullo, Lotos! going for a run with me?” 
rhe dog came to a sudden stop by his side, and then 
watched the figure, who was, Meloon 
ross the branch 
deuce is he?’ 


th man and dog 
his neighbor a 


Who in th 


ought 
But no! 
iimeself 


Ay 


asked Meloon of 


“ung man in rather new blue denim jumper and 
ll beard and a soft felt hat on his head 
s in his pockets, but when Lotos came 
out him he put out a very white-looking hand 
shim, and gave a low whistle under his breath 
leaped to his shoulders, writhing and whining, 
g his face 


era wit afu 


He had his hand 


fing a 


KIn 
thrust him aside, saying, 
He glanced at Meloon, who 


young presently 
do 
ut him 
séems to know you,” he said. 
There was no answer to this remark 
I'm looking for work stranger. 
Oh, you 
Ye I heard y 
ul 
Haying ver said Meloon 
But harvesting has hardly begun.” 
rhat’s true 
Mel 
iem 
again 


man 
enough—t 


g hat ‘ll 
was g 


rh 


Zing 


curiously 


dog 


said the 
wre?” 
yu had a large farm, and so I came to 


8 Mostly 


man’s hands; and the owner of 
this glance, immediately hid them in his pock- 
But he drew them out directly, saying, with 
t laugh, ‘‘ I’ve not been farming lately.” 
‘I should say not 
‘But I can farm if you'll only give me a chance.’ 
What wages do you « xpect | . 
Whatever you please to give me.” 
Mhat’sodd. People aren't generally so considerate as 
that 
The 
finding out the o 
in instant undec 
Ot course 


wn glanced at the 
secing 


new-comer saw that he had made a mistake in not 
dinary price and asking it. He stood 
ided; then he said, hurriedly: 

you know well enough that I’m not°used to 
in fact, I never did a stroke of such work 
but I'm well and strong, and I want a try at it 
right with me. You'll guess that, 
I wish you could find it in your way to take me on. 
if you think I'm worth 


the 
in my 


business 
life 
Thi iw”s havent gone 
Give me my board and lodging 
more, give me more 

rhe speaker held his head up and looked Meloon in the 
face. As for Meloon, he was rather surprised at himself 
that he immediately wished to say yes to this request. 
Ordinarily he did not find it hard to refuse to have any 
thing to do witha tramp; he had no sympathy with tramps; 
on the contrary, be usually was inclined to kick them 

lhe great dog Trooper now came at a lumbering canter 
Meloon watched with keen interest to 
lrooper would do. The dog's master had 
s habit of telling people that he would give a great deal 
for the St. Bernard’s opinion of a stranger; and he would 
vid, with a laugh, that if it went against his own, why, 
1¢ gave up his impression and adopted that of the dog 

I'he animal advanced gravely, with an air as if his de 
cision was of value; he held his tail stiffly upright while 
he gazed at the man; then he stepped nearer and smelled 
f the hand that was extended to him 

Hullo, old fellow!” said the stranger 

The dog sniffed and gazed an instant longer; then his 
tail unbent; he swayed it gently to and fro, glanced at his 
master, if to say, “‘I don’t think he’s a bad sort”; 
vlereupon he sat down on his haunches and contemplated 
Le | indsc ape 

Meloon laughed slightly. His eyes dwelt for an instant 
intently on the face before him 

I can't help thinking it’s a queer thing you want to 
work for me,” he said What have you been doing?” 

There was a slight besitation before the answer came 

Nothing—for the last few months.” 

Meloon shrugged his shoulders 

®h, well, if you don’t want to tell, all right I've no 
business to pry into your affairs. It hasn’t been my habit 
to board my hired men.” 

But I haven't any home about here.” 

Very well. You can have a room and grub in my 
I won't promise to give you a cent the first month, 
but if you're worth it I will. Come on now and help me 
fix up a fence the cattle broke through yesterday.” 

The two men walked away Lotos gazed after them, 
then trotted back to the house. Billy looked again from 
the window, saw the men swinging over the field, wonder 
ing idly who was Meloon’s companion. By this time she 
knew she knew their friendly, informal 
fashion of driving a dozen miles from their homes, taking 
dinner, and then driving back. People a score of miles 
away were neighbors 

here was something soothing to her in this return to 
country primitiveness. Already she felt the healing touch. 
If she could stay here ten years,and work hard all the time, 
then—at this point in her thoughts Billy always was con 

‘ious of a terror and resentment which were obscure, but 
strong 
An hour later, still with her sweeping-cap on, its frill 
flapping about her face, she hurried through the long shed 
that led to the wood-house. She had a basket in her hand, 
for she wanted pine kindlings. She heard the sound of 
chopping; it was Meloon’s custom, at odd moments, to 
split blocks of pine into small pieces for the sake of the 
quick fire they would make 

There was a smile on her face as she emerged from the 
long shed; she was wondering what remark Meloon would 
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make to her. Sometimes he said things with an unexpect- 
ed sharp flavor to them; she relished this flavor—she would 
have said that it toned her up. She had already come to 
depend on his kindness and consideration. She used to 
like to sit at the other side of the hearth evenings, when 
there was a fire there, and watch the rugged, strong face 
—a martial face, she called it. 

Yes, some one was swinging the axe, but, at the instant 
she approached, the man was stooping to gather up some 
of the wood he had split 

She was within a couple of yards of the chopping. log, 
when she stood still. She trembled slightly. 

Hildreth lifted himself upright. He took off his hat. 
His face grew red and then white 

“You here?” she said. Her eyes wandered over his 
denim suit; they did not immediately return to his face. 

Yes,” he answered. ‘* Why not?” 

She did not reply to this. She began to pick up wood 
and place it in her basket. She knew that Hildreth was 
watching her. 

In a moment he came to her side and helped her. 
piled the wood high; then he lifted the basket, saying, 

‘*I will carry it for you.” 

**No.” she answered; ‘‘it’s not heavy; I’m used to tak- 
ing it myself.” 

She took it and walked towards the shed. 
unsteadily. He stood still, his eyes upon her 

Suddenly she set her basket on the floor and turned 
towards him. With an impatient movement she pushed 
back the drooping frill of the sweeping-cap. But with 
that movement her impatience seemed to end, for there 
was none of that feeling in her tone as she asked, 

‘* Why did you come here?” 

Having put this question, she knew instantly that she 
ought not to have asked it 

The answer was prompt: 

‘*] came because you are here.” Silence; then he add- 
ed, ‘‘ 1 seem to live because you are living.” 

Another silence, which was broken by Hildreth’s say- 
ing, with some recklessness: 

‘*I can’t help it if you are angry with me. I had to 
find you—then I had to come here.” 

* You are very foolish.” 

** No one knows that so well as I know it.” 

Though her eyes were lowered, Billy was aware of the 
light in the young man’s face. She was aware also of the 
quick change in the aspect of everything caused by Hil- 
dreth’s presence, There had been calm and a growing 
peace; there were days when she forgot for an hour that 
the ambition of ber life had been uprooted as if it were a 
weed pulled from the ground and flung out to die in the 
sun. Since she might never sing, she was thankful for 
even a moment’s forgetfulness of the longing to sing. 

Now something seemed to burst in her heart and let 
loose that overwhelming torrent again. With this con 
sciousness she grew more and more indignant. It was 
too cruel that her ineffective past should come to life 
again just to torture her. 

“Yes,” said Hildreth, ‘‘no one knows so well as I 
know how foolish 1 am, but I'm not quite such an idiot as 
to come here thinking to try to make you love me—that 
takes a load from your mind, doesn’t it?” 

No reply. 

**I know it does. I don't mean by that that I don’t 
love you as much—more—than I ever did. I expect I'm 
going to do that as long as I live. But I give up hop- 
ing.” 

‘* Why did you come, then?” 

Billy raised her eyes; again she pushed back the cap 
frill 

Hikireth laughed. 

‘*You’ve no idea how odd and attractive you look in 
that cap. It’s as if you were taking some kind of a part 
and had dressed for it in that quaint thing.” 

* You think of the stage so much.” 

“Yes; you used to think of the stage.” 

‘But I've given that up. I am getting used to forget- 
ting it 

Billy felt more free. 

‘l heard you had lost your voice.” 
solemnly. *‘* That is why I came.” 

She turned upon him in utmost surprise. 

‘*Why you came?” 

“Yes. Give me a chance to tell you about it. 
see, 1 can’t speak now.” 

Footsteps were coming from the yard. Meloon entered. 
He glanced in surprise at the two. To her great annoy- 
ance, Billy found herself blushing deeply 

Hildreth hastened to say: ** I've found an old acquaint- 
ance. 1 had the honor to know Miss Armstrong a few 
years ago.” 

“Oh, you did?” 

Meloon took up the axe which Hildreth had dropped. 
He seemed to examine the edge with great care; he 
pressed his thumb on it. For some reason Billy could 
not walk off with her basket; she remained standing, her 
face turned towards the master of the house. Suddenly 
he lifted his head. 

“That accounts,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now I know why 
you came here to be a farmer”—a slight laugh, with a 
movement of one hand towards Billy. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
knew he was coming?” to her 

But before she could reply, Hildreth exclaimed, 

‘**No; she knew nothing about me—nothing about my 
intentions.” 

Meloon put down the axe. He looked at Billy. 

‘* Possibly you don’t want him to stay? In that case he 
shall tramp.” 

Hildreth looked imploringly at the girl. Though she 
stood quiet, with downcast eyes, she felt the intense plead- 
ing of that look—felt it with a mingling of softness and 
resentment 

She raised her eyes towards Meloon as she answered, 
coldly, 


Farm 


He 


She walked 


She believed Hildreth’s words. 
Hildreth spoke 


You 
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‘Indeed, Mr. Meloon, you need not consider me in the 
matter,” 

And now she was able to take her basket of wood and 
go away with it. 

The two men stood a moment without speaking. They 
were gazing at each other, the younger man on the de- 
fensive plainly, with an angry flush rising to his forehead 

** Well?” at last from Meloon. 

Hildreth made an uneasy movement. 
claimed, 

‘I don’t know that I'm answerable to you for my ac 
tions.” 

** Not in the least.” 

Meloon gently stroked his mustache 

Hildreth kicked at the wood, sending a piece flying 
across the floor, Then he drew himself up quickly, fold- 
ing his arms across his chest. Remembering that that 
was rather a favorite attitude on the stage, he unfolded 
them and succeeded in making them hang motionless at 
his sides. 


Finally he ex- 


CHAPTER X 
YOU WANT TO SING 


MIGHT us well tell you the truth,” he began. 
** Of course, if you tell me anything.” 

* Don't talk like that!” in an irrepressible burst of ex 
citement. Then Hildreth tried to calm himself again. It 

yas really quite maddening to be put in the wrong in this 
way by that imperturbable man standing there leaning 
on a stick he had brought in 

** It’s plain enough,” began Hildreth, ‘‘ that I asked you 
for work because I wanted to be near Miss Armstrong 
You'll think that’s because I love her. I do love her; and 
she doesn’t care the least in the world for me.” 

As he spoke these words, in a low, hard voice, Hildreth 
gazed straight into Meloon’s eyes 

‘** However,” went on Hildreth, glancing away, ‘‘ though 
all that is true,and I came here becnuse Miss Armstrong 
is here, 1 didn’t come because | love her.” 

Meloon's eyebrows went up the fraction of an inch. 
The younger man resolutely suppressed an inclination to 
try to knock that fellow down. 

‘*No; Icame for something else. The moment I heard 
that she had lost her voice, that moment | resolved that 
she should regain it. I can teach her; I know a method 
I knew it would be useless to write to her; she would re 
ply that she had given up all that. But she hasn't; she 
can’t. Once having had such a voice as hers was But 
you don’t care for such things. 1 won't talk of them.” 

**So you came to aid her to restore her voice?” 

** Just that.” 

Meloon took up the axe again and contemplated its edge 
for what seemed along time. At last 

** It appears to me,” he said, *‘ that Miss Armstrong her- 
self is the person to decide whether she wants her voice 
back, even if you can teach her how to restore it. She's 
getting along very well here now. She doves lots of work, 
and thrives on it. Don’t cry out at that. Why isn’t it 
just as fine a thing to make butter and cheese as ‘tis to 
sing at Manrico in the tower? Tell me that.” 

Meloon smiled as if he were smiling to himself. In an 
absent manner he chopped the stick that he had brought 
in. 

**Good heavens!” gasped Hildreth. ‘ Art! 
hilaration, the subtle satisfaction, of being an artist! 
you know anything about that?” 

Meloon threw the last fragment of wood from him. 

**Come into the house with me—no, wait here, and I'll 
tell you,” he answered. 

He hurried away, but returned immediately, with a 
green baize bag in one hand, a fiddle-bow in the other 
He sat down on the top of the chopping-block, carefully 
tuned the instrument, and then played that song of Le 
onora’s which he had just mentioned 

When he had finished he said: *‘ I didn’t do that because 
I do it so well, but just to let you know that I care. I 
know what I’m taiking about. The way a man draws a 
fiddle-bow across the strings tells you whether he cares 
for music or not—really cares, 1 mean.” 

“And yet you talk about making butter!” cried Hil- 
dreth. His expressive face had clouded over as he listened 

“Oh yes! Butter’s a good thing. I've lived longer 
than you have, and I know that life is something more 
than art. You artists haven't found the secret yet.” 

** Have you?” harshly. 

“1? Oh no! but I’ve gone further than you have.” 

The cloud deepened upon Hildreth’s face. 

‘*Has Miss Armstrong heard you play?” 

“ra” 

In spite of himself the cloud lifted a little. 

Before either man could speak again, hurried footsteps 
came along the shed and Billy appeared, breathless, her 
eyes shining. She stopped abruptly, gazing at Mr. Meloon. 
The violin still rested against his shoulder; he had with- 
drawn it, and replaced it as if it were something he loved 
to have near him 

**I knew it was not Mr. Hildreth’s touch,” she cried; 
**but you—” she paused 

“Why did you think I had fiddles about, then?” asked 
Meloon. ‘* You nearly fell over this when you came.” 

She did not reply; she was looking at Meloon as if she 
had never seen him before. 

“Oh,” rousing herself,*‘ I suppose I thought you used 
to play! Why haven't you played since I have been 
here?” 

**T thought it might annoy you.” 

‘I’ve been starving for it.” She walked away, but 
returned. ‘‘I don’t mean that. I’ve done very well 

without it. I intend to do without it all my life. I 
grow stout and strong; I'm earning money; mother is 
happy, and [am happy. You may play the violin all the 
time, Mr. Meloon; I shall not care; I shall not even notice 
it. You see.” with apology, ‘‘I was surprised. Now 
I'm going. Mother has been paring the curd from the 


“DO AGAIN?" 
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cheese we set; you two may have some. I remember 
Mr. Hildreth liked it that simmer he was camping. That 
fawn Jersey heifer gives the richest milk of any of the 
cows, Mr. Meloon.” 

She walked away once more, and this time she did not 
come back. 

Meloon looked at Hildreth. 

‘*Some men would turn you out. I'll try you; but 
just mind this—if she is troubled, off you go.” 

Hildreth came nearer. His eyes felt hot and his throat 
dry 

‘I'm grateful. 
said. 

‘** It isn’t for your sake,” was the answer; *‘ it’s for hers. 
I won’t put a straw in the way of her singing. People 
have to find out things for themselves.” 

In the house Billy had gone to the cheese-room. 

** Mother,” she said, ‘‘ Vane Hildreth is here.” 

Mrs. Armstrong sat down quickly 

**Then the Lord hasn't heard me!” 

The knife she held in her haud fell with a clatter to the 
floor. She leaned both hands heavily on the table in 
front of her. There was an odor of milk and fresh 
curd in the room, Billy inhaled that odor with an unrea- 
sonable feeling of thankfulness 

“Ol!” said Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘ I did think we might be 
safe here. And he has found 
us out!” 


I didn’t think you'd let me stay,” he 
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‘I wanted to say to you,” he began, “‘ that you needn’t 
be unhappy because I have come. It seems to me that 
I must stay, but if my staying makes you too wretched, 
I must go. Are you going to be kind to me?” 

The young man’s voice was very sweet. He had gone 
to Mrs. Armstrong’s side and was standing close to her. 
Billy watched them. She resented this marring of her 
peaceful days, but in her resentment was mingled some- 
thing which she did not understand. She wondered what 
her mother would say; whatever she said, she, Billy, must 
have her own way, since, plainly, her way was right. 

Mrs. Armstrong was silent. Hildreth repeated his 
words: ‘“‘ Are you going to be kind to me?” 

Mrs. Armstrong looked at him earnestly, and then ex- 
claimed, nafvely, 

** Why, how could I help it?” 

Hildreth’s eyes suddenly filled. He leaned forward 
and put his hand on the woman’s shoulder. 

‘*Forgive me!” be murmured. 

He kissed her cheek as if he had been her son. 

Then he left the room. 

Billy said nothing. She began to gather the plates 
from the table and carry them to the sink. Her mother 
remained standing, her faded, dreamy eyes fixed on the 
window. At last she roused herself. 

‘* He seems to have such a good heart,” she said. 
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Billy paused now. She had an impulse to turn back, 
but to do so would be almost insulting. 

Hildreth hurried forward. 

** 1 knew the time would come if I could wait,” he said, 
quickly. ‘I wouldn't ask to see you. You needn’t look 
in that way. Do you wish that you could sing again?” 

Billy was so startled by this question that at first she 
only repeated the words—“ Sing again?” 

**Get back your voice, I mean. Tell me.” 

Hildreth had his long whip in his hand, and he was 
twisting it round and round. 

She roused herself. 

“‘T’ve given it up,” she said; ‘‘ we won't talk of that.” 

‘* Yes, we will talk of it. I have come hundreds of miles 
to talk of it; and then I thought I never should find you. 
Oh, certainly we will talk of it!” 

He spoke with a feverish eagerness. He called to the 
oxen that rough ‘‘ whoa!” which he had learned to speak 
as if he had spoken it all his life. The animals stood stil! 
in their tracks, drooping, calm 

He took a step nearer the girl. 

‘* You long to sing?” 

He looked at her with a more strenuous question in his 
eyes than in his words. 

‘**T’ve given that up.” 

** But it hurt you to give it up?” 

** Tt killed me.” 
*“Ah! Then you want to 





She spoke as if referring 


live again.” 





to the Apollyon of The Pil 
grim’s Progress; and, indeed 
she was thinking of him 

‘**Mr. Meloon has other 
hired men,” remarked Billy 

* Others!” with some sav 
ageness. ‘* But they’re no 
thing to us.” 

He needn’t be anything 
to us.” 

* Wilhelminy, you talk 
like a fool! This is worse 
than Paris; and I didn’t know 
as anything could be worse 
Where shall we’ go now?” 

She looked about the room 
as though possibly she might 
escape through a window 
and take ber child with her 

silly stood for an instant 
with a helpless air. Then she 
walked forward and careful 
lv turned a cheese: she pass 
ed her hand over its smooth 
surface to find if it needed 
oiling. This simple action 
calmed her so that she an 
swered steadily: 

‘*Why should we go any 
where?” 

“But that man—that 
opera-singer? I always was 
afraid, if you ever saw him 


again, you'd have a notion 
that you were in love with 
him. You set so much by 


that dog of his 

‘*I certainly do 
tos,” said the girl. 

She went to the open door 
and whistled. Immediately 
there was heard the slight 
scratching of a dog's feet on 
a bare floor. Lotos walked 
in and stood by his mistress 
She knelt and put her arms 
about his neck 

“Oh yes,” she said, ‘* I cer 
tainly love my dog.” 

There was «a tremor in 
her voice. Mrs. Armstrong 
wrung her hands 

‘* Where shall we go?” she 
asked again **I b’lieve I'd 
ruther be in Paris.” 

Billy rose 

‘*We won't go anywhere 
* We'll stay here 
I'm earning two dollars and 
a balf a week, and I don't 
think I could earn a cent 
anywhere else. I never was 
brought up to earn anything 
I want to pay Miss Runciman 
I can do heuse-work. I'm go 


Lo 


love 


she said 











‘No—no. Ican’t. They 
tried—I tried, but it was of 
no use.” 

“ They were wrong.” 

No, they were right.” 

The two were silent now, 
gazing at each other 

The place was solitary; 
they heard the chickadees in 
the woods, and Billy thought 
to herself, “It is going to be 
colder.” And she asked her 
self why she did not hurry 
home. It was already time 
to mix the dough and set it 
to rising. 

‘Yes, they were right,” 
she reiterated, firmly ; and 
now she began to walk away, 
carrying her pail of yeast 
very carefully. 

Hildreth followed her 

‘*You’re bound to hear me 
now,” he began. ‘I'm tell- 
ing you the truth. I came 
here to help you. - We'll be 
gin to-morrow—to-day. You 
shall sing as you never sang 
before. It’s the Boldrea 
method—Leonora Runciman 
knows of it. I went to her 
as soon as I heard you hed 
lost your voice. She is sure 
it can be restored. She told 
me that the world must not 
lose it—that you need not de 
spair. It's well that you've 
been living in the country 
you're well and _ strong. 
You're in just the condition 
to begin. ‘Tis as if Provi- 
dence had arranged it all— 
your health so firm now 
Yes” —eagerly—'‘ it is Provi 
dence that bas laid the foun 
dation. Miss Armstrong, 
you won't fight against God, 
who has sent me to you? Do 
you think your voice was 
given you to throw away?” 

Billy was standing stiff 
and straight. Suddenly she 
leaned forward and placed 
the pail carefully on the 
ground. Having done this, 
she stood erect and clasped 
her hands closely under her 
shawl. 

“Yes,” she said, bitterly, 
* perhaps it was given to me; 
and it was taken away— 
taken away as if God hated 
me and wished to humiliate 
me. Do you know how it 
went?—like that!” flinging 











ing to ste if my cheese will 





take a prize at the next ag 
ricultural fair. We will stay 
here.” 

‘* But that man?” 

‘“* We will stay.” 

Mrs. Armstrong went to her daugiiter’s side and took 
her hand, holding it closely. She reached up and kissed 
her cheek 

‘** You know, I ‘ain't got anything but you, Miny,” she 
said. ‘*Of course we'll stay if you want to.” 

Billy returned the kiss 

‘* Poor little mother!” she whispered 

Then she hurried from the room, followed by the dog. 
She hurried until she reached her own chamber. Havin 
reached it, she locked the door, sat down in a chair, anc 
covered her face with her hands, crying and sobbing as 
children do. The dog whined A | groaned with her, 
leaping at her to lick her face. 

But when Billy appeared later she was so phlegmatical- 
ly calm that the two men who ate the biscuit and pudding 
she made for dinner gazed at her curiously. Meloon made 
a good meal, as usual. He tried to persuade his new hired 
man to eat, and the new hired man conscientiously sec- 
onded his efforts. But Hildreth felt as if the food would 
choke him. He did not take the least notice of Billy, and 
was barely civil to her mother. When they had all risen 
from the table and Meloon had left the room, Hildreth 
turned to Mrs. Armstrong. He was quite pale, and had 
that appearance of desperation which characterizes ner- 
vous people when laboring under excitement. 


“ YOU'RE 


BOUND TO HEAR ME... I'M TELLING YOU 


Billy made no response. 

After that the days went on apparently exactly as they 
had done before Hildreth came. The two women saw him 
only at meals. In the evenings, when the others sat by 
the open hearth even if there were no fire there, Hildreth 
was not with them. Sometimes Mrs. Armstrong would 
say: ‘‘ Where is that young man? I should think he'd 
be lonesome”; and Meloon would answer, ‘‘I told him 
he’d better come in here.” 

Then he would furtively glance at Billy, who, if she 
saw the glance, would return it openly 

Two weeks seemed a long time. To the girl’s secret 
surprise and amusement, her mother appeared to have 
lost that feeling of suspicion and fear in regard to Hil- 
dreth. She was sorry for him; she was afraid he was 
lonesome—did Miny know if he had a mother living? 

It was in the third week after Hildreth’s arrival. Billy 
had been a mile up the hill to a neighbor’s with a small 
pail to get a cup of hop yeast. She and Lotos were on 
their sedate homeward way, when from a cart-path in the 
woods at her right there emerged two mild-faced oxen. 
They were drawing an empty cart, and Hildreth was 
walking beside them. 

Sometimes we have a dim sense that a moment of im- 
portance is approaching, and we hesitate, not knowing 


why. 


THE TRUTH.” 


out one hand; “and the peo- 
ple looked on and waited for 
me to sing, and I couldn't. 
You might better go, Mr. Hil 
dreth. Do you think I'll 
suffer the hope, and the pain, and the confidence, and the 
despair again? It’s just hell and paradise.” 

She turned from him and looked off over the country, 
hill and valley, with bared trees and brown grass, lying 
still in a thin haze of smoke 


{To BE ConTINUED.) 


SEEING EYES 


We sleep and dream 

That Life is better than it seem; 
We wake; with eyes that see 
We find Life is but reality 


FLORENCE VAN FLErtT LYMAN 
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“HIE Little Contralto was not really so very little, 
but she stood between a tall soprano and a still 
loftier barytone, and the people who screwed 
round their heads and looked up from the pews 
below naturally measured her against the sur- 

inding heights. Moreover, the contralto—the soloist— 
is amply developed in all three dimensions, and there 
re the adjective of size was a most convenient one for 





“A VOICE FLOATED ON THE AIR.” 


listinguishing the singer of second rank from her who 
od in the front row and placidly returned the stares of 
ous worshippers; for the wealthy and fashionable 
congregation was rather proud of its choir and fond of 
discussing all the singers, even those in the chorus, but of 
course it could not be expected to remember all the 
names 

Now the Big Contralto and her husband were fond of 
going to grand opera and stopping in for a little bite to eat 
ifterward. They did this one Saturday night, and com 
ing out of the café early Sunday morning a trifle over- 
heated—for the room was hot—found the streets stuffed 
vith a cold raw fog. The result was that a direful sore- 
ness settled down on the throat of the Big Contralto, and 
kept her at home all day manipulating poultices, gargles, 
ind what not. She sent word to the organist to omit ber 
solo from the special musical service in the afternoon. But 
the organist swore, as if it were any week-day, and shook 
his head: the programmes were all printed, on little 
squares of heavy glazed paper, and the wealthy and fash- 
ionable congregation must not be disappointed by the 
omission of a number; in short, the Little Contralto must 
sing the solo 

The buttons on the Little Contralto’s tailoramade gown 
had their hands full as she walked to church that after- 
noon, for her heart was so distended with pride and joy- 
ful hope that it nearly burst its lodgings. A stiff, frosty 
northwest wind had whisked away the fog and substi- 
tuted a sky that laughed like a blue-eyed girl, so the at- 
tendance was sure to be large. ‘* This is my great day of 
days,” she thought. ‘“‘ Now at last—ob, if I could only 
flash out like a comet or something and startle the week 
I'm so glad it’s Sullivan’s ‘God Shall Wipe Away All 
Tears 1 love it!” 

She was very early. When she had climbed the wind- 

stairs and entered the little pen fenced off for the choir 

ym the gallery pews the church was dark and still. A 
few electric lamps, turned very low, revealed the broad 
field of red-lined pews below, through which two vergers, 
black-robed and stooping from the hips, were clacking 
softly about on the tiled pavements, bringing in the stack 
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of silver collection-plates and making other preparations. 
The tall memorial windows, untouched by the sun, so far 
from lighting the place, only cast a rich mantle over the 
deepened gloom. 

The Little Contralto gave one glance round, She was 
excited, and would have liked to shout something loud, 
but the vergers were there; however, they were not look- 
ing, so she raised her skirts surprisingly high, swept with 
exaggerated majesty down to the front row, turned, 
raised her eyebrows, and bowed loftily to the tenor’s va- 
cant chair, to the Big Contralto’s, and to the basso’s 
in gleeful mockery of the haughty soprano’s manner. 
Then she noticed something in a dark corner of the gal- 
lery. ‘‘Gracious Peter! There's a person looking!” and 
to cover her confusion she dropped on her knees as if in 
prayer. The person looking was a shrinking little woman 
scarcely visible in the gloom, but her thin gray hair caught 
a ray from some lamp. A widow’s veil was thrown back 
from her plain bonnet. 

After a decent period the Little Contralto rose and 
slipped into a chair. It was her first opportunity for 
thought since she had learned of her calling and election 
it the morning service, for the interval had been occupied 
in practising. Hers was a sensitive nature, with a great 
hunger for applause—a temperament crueler to its pos- 
sessor than the Inquisition—and she was an enthusiast on 
music, To fill one’s world with melody—to preach with 
that sweet eloquence, ricber than ever spoken words can 
hope to be, that nobler rhetoric which speaks so intimately 
yet so mysteriously to the germ of purity within each one 
of us—this was her dream. ‘Oh, Professor,” she had 
once said to the organist, who was also her teacher of 
singing, ‘‘1 would rather fail in singing than succeed in 
anything else.” You see, she was an enthusiast 

** My favorite pupil, be happy! Your ambition will be 
gratified,” the organist had replied. 

**Oh, Professor!” with a little gasp of joy. 

‘ Yes,” he continued with a twinkle in his eye, “ you 
will fail in singing—” 

**Oh, Professor!” 

**Until you learn to forget that you have a voice. You 


=e much with your voice.” 

* Way—” in an aggrieved tone, ‘shall I sing with my 
ears?” This was flippant, but he was too «leeply interest 
ed in the young woman’s success to indulge in indigna- 
tion, so he smiled kindly as he shook his head and re- 
plied: 

‘You would be surer of fame if you could.” Then, 
seriously: ‘* Believe me, no singer was ever truly great by 
the voice. No, the voice may be marvellous, dazzling, 
like the flashing of sunbeams on the waves, but it is not 
great with the greatness of the ocean. Mrs. Rossmore 
has a voice—beautiful—pure—but you feel as if a snow- 
storm had passed—co-oki! Ah, my dear young lady,” 
epringing up and shaking both hands 
at arm’s-length toward her, ‘* your 
voice can only sing into their ears 
You must sing with your soul if you 
would sing into theirs.” 

She was thinking of this as she sat 
in the dark gallery slowly pulling off 
her gloves. It frightened her a lit 
tle. ‘*How can I help being self 
conscious, when it is my first solo in 
church?” she asked herself. ‘‘ He 
says my tones are sticky all over with 
rules and methods, like fresh stain on 
wood, and I shall never do anything 
till they soak in and become second 
nature. I suppose he is right. Ob, 
if I should fail—and be laughed at!” 
Her cheeks burned in the darkness. 

Presently a man came in and began 
to arrange the music on the organ 
and the stands. Then the lights 
went up all over the church, extin 
guishing the glory of stained glass, 
and bringing out the warm tints of 
the interior, the red pews, the deep 
blue ceiling, and the frescoed walls 
She saw the little widow now—a 
sweet face whose hollow eyes and 
every trait told of bereavement, deso- 
lation of the heart, and patient ‘sor 
row. Intermittent streams of wor 
shippers began to trickle up the 
aisies, with a rustling of skirts and 
a clacking of pew doors. Somehow 
the Little Contralto’s fright seemed 
to increase with each new arrival, 
and as the members of the choir came 
in, one by one, her heart sank as an 
elevator drops from floor to floor, and 
with the same internal commotion 
that the dropping produces. Each 
one asked for the Big Contralto, who 
was usually an early arrival. The 
soprano—the owner of the icy voice 
—raised her eyebrows and said, ‘‘ Isn’t 
that too bard!” And when the Little 
Contralto faltered, * I am to sing her 
solo,” she was sure the corners of the 
other’s mouth twitched sarcastically. 
Then the tenor—she never could bear 
him, anyway, because his face was 
broader than it was long—he gave an 
unnecessarily protracted expression 
of regret, and merely said ‘‘ Oh!” when 
the soprano told him of the unhap- 
py little substitute. The handsome 








basso frankly smiled. This might easily have signified 
pleasure and good-will, but the Little Contralto knew it 
was amusement, and hated him. She leaned on the rail- 
ing with her pale face in her hands, quite miserable, and 
sorely tempted to give up and go home sick. The 
variegated throng below, whispering, smiling, fanning, 
settling themselves comfortably on the seats, seemed to 
her like the pitiless Roman populace lounging at ease in 
the amphitheatre to enjoy some martyr’s death. 

At length the organist arrived. He seemed to appreci- 
ate her feelings at a glance, for he came down and laid a 
privileged hand on her shoulder,with a smile of encourage- 
ment. ‘It will be all right,” he whispered, ‘only don’t 
forget to forget that voice. And remember,” tapping 
with one finger over his heart, **it is greater to stir one 
human heart than to tickle forty connoisseurs.” 

The choir arose, the building shook with the first rum 
ble of the organ, and the clergy marched in, preceded by 
a solemn verger {in gold eye-glasses. The Little Contralto’s 
heart-sickness gradually evaporated as the service pro- 
gressed. The broad swing of the anthems and well-known 
hymns, the strong voices singing with her, gave courage 
and confidence. But during the long prayers her nerves 
became shaky again. While the minister prayed for peace 
she was anxiously running over the air she was to sing, 
and mentally rehearsing its pianissimos and crescendos 
“I shall be more than satisfied if I can get through any 
way,” she thought; ‘‘I can’t hope to do feeling work. 
shall feel nothing but that forest of ears turned toward 
me down there. Oh, if 1 break down I shall die!” 

Then the minister advanced to the chancel rail and 
placidly read the programme of the “* special musical ser 
vice,” and when he mentioned the contralto solo she 
started and blanched as if it had been the first time she 
had heard of it. It was the second number, following an 
** Aria for Bass,” through which she trembled, and locked 
and unlocked her clammy fingers. The basso sat down 
and there wasa pause. Heavens! how indifferent the pro 
ple were! They sat unmoved, fanning, dreaming, as if 
magnificent work like this were an every-day matter. She 
had often noticed but never before felt it, this heart-chill 
ing, unapplausive propriety of a church audience. Then 
the soprano nudged her elbow, and she stood up quickly 
in confusion. 

It was acrisis. She would have sold her birthright for 
the command of all her faculties, but they were slipping 
away like scared dogs. Her feet and hands were cold 


and her knees trembled. She heaped abuse upon herself 
There was nothing to fear! But what is abuse or argu 
ment to a stampeded nervous system? The organ was 
sounding the prelude, and she drew a deep breath and 
moistened her lips, while her ears roared as if under water 

She opened her mouth and a voice floated on the air 
Of course it was her own, but so strange in the stillness 





“THE LITTLE WIDOW—WAS GENTLY SOBBING IN HER HANDKERCHIEF,” 
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that she scarcely recognized it. Before she 
had sung two bars a woman below turned 
and looked up into her face, then made 
some smiling remark to a companion. The 
singing wavered. Some one up in the front 
pews coughed, then another answered from 
the rear; two girls were tittering together 
over something. ‘‘Oh, they are guying 
me!” thought the Little Contralto; ‘1 am 
doing it all wrong—no style, no expression, 
no more feeling than an old hand-organ. 1 
am failing.” Thereupon she flatted a high 
note and cut another short to save herself 
from breaking down, and imagined she 
heard the wide-faced tenor whispering re- 
marks to the soprano. There were two 
pages more of this agony before her—she 
would rather have had the dentist pryin 
round with his screw-driver in a back toot 
—and the hardest part was the knowledge 
that she was doing herself an injustice, 
frightful, perhaps irremediable. If she could 
only control herself, cast off this confusion, 
forget—ah! the organist was right—forget 
her voice for one little moment, she might 
yet save the day. 

There came a pause, brief but blessed. 
The discouraged singer passed her handker- 
chief quickly across her forehead and cast 
a timid glance around the balcoriy. All 
eyes were upon her, of course. Some were 
critical, others indifferent; but the little 
gray-haired widow was leaning forward 
with clasped hands, and the expression on 
her deep-lined motherly face was of tender 
sympathy and concern. 

‘You dear little sorrow-worn soul, I will 
sing to you,” thought the Little Contralto, 
with a rush of feeling; ‘‘ you have suffered— 
I will sing this all for you.” 

With the stirring of that kindly emotion 
it seemed as if her inner spirit had burst 
some shackle that bound it, and lea to 
the air with a deep breath of joy. It met 
the soul of the master-composer as 
again from the great pipes of the organ, anc 
her whole being thrilled with the embrace. 
They were throbbing in unison—his soul and 
hers; she sang on, exalted, vivified. One 
after another turned and looked up in sur- 
prise, but they could not shake her, for her 
thoughts had left the earth behind. 


“There shall be no-o mo-ore death,” 


sang the Little Contralto. Her voice soared 
away and up and down the great building 
like a bird that has regained its liberty. 


“ Neither sorrow nor crying, 
Neither shal! there be any more pain, 
And God shal! wipe away a'! tears—all tears from 
their eyes.” 


The full tones swelled and died in ca- 
dences of velvet softness. The end was 
reached. The Little Contralto started at 
the thought that she had been singing in 
church. She had forgotten —lost herself. 
How had she done? Had she failed? There 
was a creaking of pew backs as the people 
shifted their positions, the coughing began 
again in all directions, the two girls were 
still giggling. But the little widow in the 
dark corner, what was she doing? 
sobbing in her handkerchief. 
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have it beautiful every day and at every 
meal—to have matters so arranged that 
beauty is a matter of course; to have the 
waitress know what things are to go to- 
gether to accomplish it, as she knows where 
to put the salt and the spoons. This is reall 
not difficult; indeed, it is very easy. It 
only requires that every successful experi- 
ment should be repeated until it becomes a 
habit. The habit of using certain flowers 
and certain table centres and certain dishes 
together will make a habit of a beautiful 
table, so that one need hardly think of the 
means of producing it. 

The important thing is to remember the 
best things one has done and seen, and make 


them a part of general practice. Indeed, | 


the best things one sees are unforgettable; 
and yet one can always make some variation 
which adapts a successful experiment to 


one’s own belongings and makes it personal. | 


The best arrangements are those which 
carry one color successfully along through 
various materials, each one giving a differ- 
ent degree of color. For instance, in a table 
intended to be yellow in its main effect, the 
color can be infinitely varied by the use of a 
table centre embroidered with strong yellow 
flosses; a flower-holder, which might be of 
highly polished brass, filled with nasturtiums 
mainly of yellow, but running into orange 
and claret-colored shades; plates of amber- 
colored or of apple-green glass, holding 
orange-colored confectionery, and oranges 
filled with their own shredded pulp, for a 
first course. This makes a delightful color 
arrangement for a luncheon table; but it 
must always be remembered that yellow is a 
daylight color, and loses its glory by gas or 
candle light. 

For an evening table, scarlet or pink or 
purple flowers, or white with abundant 
greenery, are each and all of them capable of 
beautiful effect. For white flowers green 
glass holders are always the best, and a 
cloth heavily embroidered with green or a 
lace centre-piece lined with clear apple-green 
silk will give the necessary contrast. Sour 
smaller flower-holders for the corners of the 
table or to support the central flower- holder, 
standing near the edge of the centre-piece, 
are much better than the individual bunches 
at euch plate, because the flowers are massed 
in the one case and scattered in the other. 
Pink or red carnations in glasses of their 
own color are always beautiful, and it is 
well to remember that to repeat the color 
of your flowers in glass or embroidery or 
confectionery, or in any of the many possible 
ways, is in effect to double and treble the 


| apparent quantity of flowers. 


Gently | 


| 
And the Little Contralto, too, taken by 


surprise, just choked off a rising sob; but 
she knew that she had not altogether failed. 
REGINALD BANFIELD CHASE. 


A CHAPTER ON “LAYING 
THE TABLE” 


ERHAPS we have not made as great 
an advance in descriptive language as 
we have in practice when we substi- 


tute the phrase ‘‘ setting the table” 1 


for that pleasant-sounding, old-fash- 
ioned one of ‘* laying the table”; but what- 
ever phrase we may use in preparing the situa- 
tion, there is undoubtedly more satisfaction 
to be had in meeting around a beautiful ta- 
ble thav one gets ets any other point of 
view in family life. 

In the first place, it isa shared enjoyment. 

The pleasure of each one is multiplied by 
the five or six of the family or the eight or 
ten of the guests who have their part in it. 
It is also an enjoyment as much appreciated 
by the men as by the women of the family. 
It is, in fact, one of the few opportunities for 
beauty in the house where the attention of 
. the man is as alert to harmonious or pictu- 
resque effect as that of the woman. No 
matter what divergence of taste there may 
be on the subject of portiéres, there is gen- 
erally entire and even enthusiastic accord on 
the subject of tuble-linen. 

It is the male as well as the female guest 
who is ready with the exclamations of ad- 
miration when placed at an unusually beau- 
tiful table; pad happy is the hostess who 
can, by a peculiar instinct for color or a 
clever knack of arrangement, win this meed 
of admiration. She is reasonably confident 
from that moment that her dinner will be a 
success, since it is begun in a mood of ap- 
proval and has started from a common cen- 
tre of comment and conversation. That we 
are learning how much the ‘‘ delight of the 
eye” has to do with happiness and general 
well-being is as easily proved by the pains 
we take to secure beauty in table arrange- 
ments as in any other of the changes we 
ae made and are making in our daily 
ives. 

To make a table beautiful is easily enough 
accomplished on occasion and by lavish use 
of money, but it is far more important to 





There are certain flowers which seem to 
call for greenery other than their own leaves, 
and there is no foliage so effective or use- 
ful as the fern asparagus, which has been so 
much cultivated by florists of late years. It 
is not only the airiest and most graceful of 
plants, but it holds heavy flowers in place, 
supporting them so that they cannot fall to- 
gether and lose their individual elegance. 
Carnations, and flowers absolutely without 
foliage of their own, can still keep their 
character with this airy surrounding. 

Of course, flowers are not always attain- 
able, and yet one cannot help seeing how 
much thought is given to an economical use 
of flowers, and how prodigal we are in the 
cost of food, when, in fact, very little judg- 
ment expended in purchasing the latter 
would leave abundant margin for the for- 
mer. It is simply a matter of adjusting 
values—so much for food, and so much for 
agreeable presentation of it to the family. 

Whether or not one has free use of flowers 
for the table in winter, there is always the 
summer, as lavish of blossoms as of sun- 
shine, and if one is well equipped with 
proper flower-holders there can be no end of 
beautiful table arrangements waiting one’s 
pleasure. If but two things in the whole 


wide pom of vases and jugs and bowls and | 


cups could be allowed to one for table ar- 
rangement, they should be a tall green horn- 
shaped glass vase and a large green glass 
bow. ith these two things the house- 
keeper can take her place, expecting and 
commanding success. No flower that grows 
will fail to fit itself to one of them. 

Of course a deep red vase of the same 
shape for crimson flowers, or a ruby one for 
American Beauty and all pink roses, or a 
violet one for royal fleur-de-lis, would some- 
times give one a thrill of surprise at its in- 
tensifying power of color; but if one must be 
curtailed in such means of grace, let her 
by all means hold to the jar and bow! of 

reen glass, and find them abundant satis- 
action. A good device is to spread under 
the central jar a piece of silk of the same 
color where the embroidered centre-piece is 
missing. But nothing takes the place of the 
latter, and the happy Eeussbes r who bas a 
variety of these can always fit her flowers to 
them with ever-renewed satisfaction. 

An ideal arrangement for a table where 
the centre cloth is embroidered with a 
wreath of wild roses would be a bowl or 
group of the real flowers in the centre, with 
scattered leaves strewn judiciously among 
the embroidered blossoms, and tied bunches 
of buds in green wineglasses at every plate. 
This, of course, would be a midsummer ar- 
rangement, based upon the principle of dif- 
fusion and variation of general color. It 
would be unnecessary and unwise to par- 
ticularize table arrangements of this sort, be- 
cause when once the general principle of 
decoration is adopted and the means provid- 
ed, every day will bring its own variety and 
each its own suggestion. 











Where country growths are accessible one 
often finds an aptness in this direction in 
the waitress herself, which is a pleasant sur- 
prise. A group of well-selected grape leaves 
under the wineglasses, or full sweet beads 
of purple clover clustering around butter 
prints, or bits of appropriate selection of 
this kind, are refinements which many a 
waitress is quite capable of, and which make 
a very pleasant community of enjoyment 
— those who serve and those who are 
served. 


DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Omo.—You must always have the trimming on 
your skirts put on to give long lines; never around 
the skirt. You will probably have to recut the front 
and side breadths of your skirt—that is, of the peau de 
soie, and have a box-pleat in the back. 
vise your trimming the skirt down the seams with 
bands of jet passementerie. You need not put it on 
every seam, but be sure and have it on the two side 
seams. It is absolately necessary that your waists be 
made with as straight a front as possible; you must 
never have the waist-line defined. You would best 
buy a shaped front piece of spangled jet—that is, a 
piece that will be straight across the front, and then 
will bave fringe or pointed piece that will hang 
straight from your bust to below your waist-line. 





I should ad- | 


The sleeves must be unlined and not exaggeratedly | 


long. Fringe is being greatly used, and there is no 
reason why you should not have it as the trimming on 
your new skirt. You can have it at the very bottom 
of the skirt. If you put it any distance up on the 
skirt you will sherten your figure, and also make 
yourself look stouter. There is no reason why you 
should not bave the waist to match the skirt, but you 
must have straight jacket fronts and a full vest of 
white showing in a narrow line between. All these 
things will make you look more slender. 

You ask about a guimpe for your spangled net 
waist. You must not line it with any color. If you 
want it to look very smart have it anlined—that is, for 
evening wear. 
must have it lined with black. You will find that 


If you intend it for the street, you | 


black is altogether the best color for you to wear, or | 


very dark biue if that is becoming. A good street 
suit for you to get would be a black cloth with a nar- 


row live of white, made with plain gored skirt with a | 
box-pleat in the back, and a jacket tight-fitting at the | 


back and sides and straight in front. If you wanta 
silk gown, you must have that in black or some dark 
color with a hair-line stripe. It is a little too early to 


advise yoo about having a summer silk made; I should | 


prefer to do so about a fortnight later. 
your black taffeta skirt and waist I should advise a 
black net, and if you want a touch of color put it in 
the collar or in bows down the front of the waist—q@ 
larger bow at the throat, and then gradually tapering 
down to below the waist-line. 


Bettixa.—I do not see why you consider yourself 
too old to wear a rainy-day dress. If you are not too 
old to go out when it is raining, you are certainly not 
too old to wear a proper costume. A rainy-day skirt 
on fair days does not look well now when the skirts of 
walking gowns are made long, but I should think if 
you have to consult economy and only waut one skirt 
to do duty beth in fair and bad weather, you could 
make it of medium length—that is, without any train, 
and then it will serve both purposes. 


ADVICE TO Motneks.—Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
me colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
v. 





THAT LITTLE BOOK, 
“Basties,” issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
New York, should be in the hands of all young 
mothers. The hints it contains are invaluable to the 
inexperienced. Sent free upon application.—{ Adv.) 





Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Cra@me Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and hght cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fort skin. 


To wear over | with a few exceptions in favor of such gar- 


Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateli¢re, Paris; Druggists, | 


Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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@ “+4 Perfect Food’’ 
“* Preserves Health’’ 
** Prolongs Life ’’ 





BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medical . 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gg 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. = 
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Stern Bros 


direct attention to their 
unusually large importations of 


Paris Lingerie 


in entirely new and exclusive models 


Silk, Albatross and Nainsook 
Matinees, Negligees, 
Dressing Sacques 
and Kimonas 
Batiste, Nainsook and Linen 
Chemises, 
Pantalons and 
Night Robes 
Bolero & Zouave 
Corset Covers 
with Petticoats 


to match 
Particular attention 
given to the selection of 


Wedding Trousseaux 


West 23d St. N. Y. 


Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 


ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos 
tume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
The following list represents the recently issued 
designs that may still be purchased : 


258. Child’s Summer Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 


257. New Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 


Illustrated in Harper's 


256. Child's Gingham Gown. I[|\ustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 


255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 

254. Girl's Sailor Costume. 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 

253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar No. 2, Vol. 33. 

252. Girl’s Gretchen Coat. 
Baza’ No. 1, Vol. 33. 

251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 


250. Cloth Costume. 
No. 52, Vol. 32. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Illustrated in Harper's 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 


248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 

247. Visiting Costume. Illustrated ‘n Harfer's 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 32. 


243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased separately). Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 32. 


241. Marie Antoinette Pichu. 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 


239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 

232. Full-Length Kimono 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 32. 

226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Plounce. 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vo. 22. 

208. Empire Theatre Wrap. Design wpeared in 
Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol 42 

190. Bath Robe. 
26, Vol. 32. 

189. Short Kimono. 
No. 25, Vol. 32. 

MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 

Cut Pattern Fashions in this Nuwber: Nos. 251 

to 258, inclusive, on page 102. 


illustrated 


Illustrated in Har- 


Illus- 


illustrated in Harper's 


lilus- 


Illustrated in Harger. Buzar No. 


Illustrated in Har/er’s Bazar 





‘aie 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Frankwuin Square, New Yor« Crry 
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AND SKIRT 


COSTUME COMPRISING 


AND SKIRT 
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COSTUME COMPRISING WAIST 








NO. 21 


NO. 238. 





COSTUME COMPRISING WAIST 


NO. & 


WAIST 


NO. 


258. 


NO. 2&8 





NO. Wt 





SHIRT-WAIST AND NEW FIVE-GORED SKIRT NO, 207. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TAtoNiis [For [lore] Din sess 





For Prices of these Patterns see Advertisement on Page 101. 


THE COMBINING OF PATTERNS 


N order to demonstrate how combinations of separate 
portions of the Harper’s Bazar patterns may be 
made to result in harmonious and fashionable cos- 
tumes a recapitulation is made upon this page of 
some of the garments that have been issued in pat- 

tern form by the Bazar during the month of January. 
The designs so combined do not by any means exhaust 
the possibilities of the various garments they represent, 
and it will require but little imagination on the part of 
the modern woman to be able to invest her own costumes 
with an individual style, secured sometimes by the nov- 
elty of material chosen or by the daintiness of the trim- 
ming with which it is combined—the changing of a curve 
here or there, by which means the desired character is 
secured. Many of the costumes originally designed for 
cloth or cashmeres may, not infrequently, be diverted 
with even better effect to interpretation in gingham, piqué, 
dimity, or organdie. No better illustration of the adapt- 
ability of the costumes that have been published in cut 
— pattern form by this publication could be had than 
s presented in the combined costumes Nos. 251 and 253. 
The first design (which appeared in the issue of January 6) 
was originally modelled in light blue cloth; the second, in 
light-weight castor-colored cloth. In their original forms 
the costumes are highly effective ; but by combining the 
waist of No, 251 with skirt No. 253, and by introducing the 
waist of the latter as an accompaniment to skirt No. 251, 
the effect obtained is that of two distinctly original and 
handsome costumes. The treatment of the first combina- 
tion in the present instance is in large-figured foulard silk, 
the bodice being trimmed with ruchings of mousseline de 
soie, which replace the bands that outlined the bodice 
form in the original garment. 

In tlie new design thus created the introduced chemisette is of plain silk draped with white 
embroidery, and the stock-collar of shirred mousseline de soie. In the other costume devised 
by combining waist No. 251 with skirt No. 253 the material employed is of dark violet India 
silk, the ground of which is covered with pale mauve flowers and faint green lines that suggest 
foliage. Stitched white taffeta revers, shoulder-caps, and lapped cuffs lend varicty to the 
bodice. The garnitures of the latter are edged with ruchings of mauve mousseline de soie, 
which is again employed for the gathered chemisette. 

The new treatment of costume No. 255 consists simply in rendering the entire costume in a 
fine light checked French gingham, which is immediately effective for either street or home 
wear. Any of the fancy printed linens or Scotch dimities would make up as effectively 
The reappearance of costume No. 257 treated in fine French flannel with faint pink rings also 
accentuates the practicability of one of the prettiest shirt- waists likely to be issued during the 
present season. The model is one that would be highly effective for use with any of the new 
mercerized cottons or wash silks. Added novelty may be gained by making the garment in 
plain tones of taffeta, such as white, with amber silk cuffs and caller, and by stitching the 
waist throughout with amber silk thread. In this instance oy: gold buttons down the 
centre of the bodice would complete the handsome effect of the design. Pink and whate, 
blue and pale lemon-color, ~ of the pale greens, or silver gray and white—any of these 
combinations would individualize the garment and add to its pleasing form. 

The transformation of children’s gowns is even less difficult a feat than is that of combining 
the women’s gowns. In many instances the purchase of two or three costume patterns would 
be sufficient to complete charmingly the wardrobe of the little girl's outfit for the coming 
season. Thus by combining patterns No. 254 and 258 a variety of pretty costumes may be se- 
cured without any strain upon the imagination. [Illustrations showing the adaptability of these 
two costumes are shown on this page. In the present treatment the waist of No. 254 appears, 
with a full plaid collar and cuffs, with plain box-pleated skirt No. 258; while the second fig- 
ure (originally rendered in plaid gingham) shows how, by combining waist No. 258 with skirt 
No. 254, a very dressy little costume may be secured. Either of these designs is desirable for 
treatment in colored piqués with Hamburg edging or colored braids. 

A new interpretation is also shown of costume No. 256, originally modelled in French ging- 
ham with Hamburg edging. The present illustration shows the possibilities of this pattern 
when rendered in nainsook with heavily embroidered lawn ruffles, yoke, and chemisette. The 
same design rendered in piqué with heavy embroidery, or trimmed with any of the new 
Syrian thread-laces, would be extremely effective. 

One of the most practicable garments in a child’s entire outfit is that described as a Gretchen 
coat. These coats have a permanent value. A treatment of our Gretchen design is herewith 
shown rendered in white piqué, trimmed with very heavy Hamburg ruffling about collar and 
cuffs. The pattern is modelled after the best outlines devised by exclusive tailors, and will be 
as serviceable in every respect a year hence as at the present day. Rendered in bengaline 
with thin silk lining, it represents one of the most practical of early spring wraps for growing 
children. 

The attention of our readers is called to the announcement on page 101, in which the 
length of time is stated in which Harper’s Bazar patterns may be purchased. A full de- 
scription of each pattern is published in that number of this publication in which the original 
illustration appeared. 

Notwithstanding the changeability of fashion, there is always a demand for a practical gored 

skirt suitable for making up wash materials, or for use in 
silk or cloth gowns for those who prefer less extreme styles. 
To meet this necessity we publish herewith a new model 
five-gore skirt, suitable for gingham, Madras, dimity, or 
iqué skirts, and appropriate for use in narrow silks 
he new model preserves what are practically sheathlike 
proportions, but additional fulness is provided at the centre 
of the back by means of two concealed pleats, which, when 
desired, may be gathered into position on each side of the 
placket, a method of making that in many instances is 
most desirable where the material employed is of any of 
the wash fabrics above cited. The garment pattern itself 
is composed of one-half of the centre of the front, one 
side front gore, and one side back gore, together with 
waistband and facing for the bottom of the skirt, the 
pattern of which is cut without allowing for hem. The 
patterns of the ruffles shown in the illustration do not ac- 
company the cut paper pattern of the skirt, but the line 
for the lowest ruffle is perforated on the pattern, above 
which the succeeding ruffles may easily be placed in posi- 
tion. These should be of bias material, and four inches 
on when finished. The new skirt pattern will also lend 
itself to service as a foundation skirt where desired. When 
this is the purpose to be served, the superfluous fulness in 
the centre of the back may be trimmed away, and the 
skirt fitted to the figure; but when employed for the wash 
fabrics named above, the fulness either in gathered or 
pleated form will be found most desirable. 

To make this garment of any material 21 inches wide 
8 yards will be required, with an additional allowance for 
the ruffles where desired. This skirt will be issued (as 
are all the patterns of the present year) in sizes suitable 
for figures of 32, 34, 36, 38, nd 40 bust measure, and may 
be purchased for two months only after date of present 
publication of the same, 
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SHIRT-WAIST AND SKIRT NO. 





GRETCHEN COAT IN PIQUE, NO. 22. 








COSTUME COMPRISING WAIST PATTERN NQ, 23, AND 
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NAINSOOK COSTUME, NO. 26. 





SKIRT NO. 21. 
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Ladies’ Furnishings 
Dimity, Piqué, Zephyr Waists, 


All-over embroidered fronts 


Fancy White Lawn Waists. 


Paris Lingerie, 
Hand Embroidered Underwear 
Dressing Sacques, Corsets, 
Bridal Trousseaux. 


AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XIV, RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conf®rming to any 
architectural requirements. 

Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. | 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

181 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WHY GO TO EUROPE, 
Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, | 


“Sunset Limited,” | 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 
snow, willcarry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANT 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and | 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 








-Y to America’s famous winter resorts 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, | 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to Edwin Hawley, Ass’t 
Gen’! Traffic Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A New and Enlarged Edition 


BRITON 
ann BOER 


Both Sides of the Question 


In addition to the nine papers 


| astonish my friends a second time. 





by eminent writers included in 
the first edition, the present vol- 
ume contains three papers which 
bring the discussion of the ques- 
tion absolutely up to date. The 
new features are: “ England, the 
Transvaal, and the European 
Powers,” “ Great Britain on the 
War Path,” and “Sir Redvers 
Buller.” Pictures of Dr. Leyds, 
Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Kitch. | 
ener, Lord Roberts, and Gen- 
eral Gatacre have been added 
to the illustrations. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Many 
‘Mustrations and a Map. Price 
same as first edition, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





PORTRAITS, FRAMES, } S0:A2.c3-. 


in business Samples catalogue 
G. M. KURZ, Whnlecalen tse Wersree ave, Chionget Ti 
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Meickleham, wife of the famous 


most physician of Fulham Centre, 


The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
with her sister 


banker of New York 


8 Rooseve tr Squans, N., January 17, 1900. 
To Mrs. Thomas Hughes: 


Y pear Emma,—Your letter of the 
fifteenth is a dear piece of your 
dear self. Although you show me, 
with your wonted sincerity, that 
you count me an incorrigible world- 

ling, you manage to pour balm upon the 
wound by giving me your sympathy and 
interest, even in the things you do not ap- 
prove. I wish you had not used that word 
** bargaining,” for it has a very disagreeable 
and lasting echo in my mind which t do not 
like—we city folk are = sensitive to 
commercial comparisons. urely, Emina 
dear, all social life partakes of “give and 
take” We desire to give pleasure; to be 
among those who add to the cheerfulness 
and brightness of the world around us is 
surely natural, and at the same time we cer- 
tainly anticipate that our neighbor will re- 
member to return our hospitality. Is not 
that a pleasanter way of putting the matter? 
Yet I will own, peat to you, that the reason 
yous talk of ‘‘ buying” and “ bargaining” 

as such a burrlike tendency to adhere in 
my unwilling thoughts comes from a reali 
zation that in this one thing I did look for a 
return to Gladys. 
ed my conscience! 
splendid entertainments in New York which 
I want her to enjoy, and they are given by 
people with whom I am not intimate. I did 
hope that this ball would alter my relations 
with some of these munificent hosts. You re- 
member how I used to worry as a chiki if 
you did not know all my mischievous 
vaughtiness? It is justso yet. I can never 
be at peace if you do not really know the 
truth. : 

One thing is certain; What between Ar- 
thur’s new views gained from Gladys, and 
my increased clearness of vision through 
your way of thinking, I shall not att-mpt to 
But for 
this once, Emmie, this must be the prettiest. 
thing of the year! 

I feel as if I had been to a series of fétes, 
for | have given so much thought to the ar- 
rangements for this, and planned every de- 
tail in so many different color schemes, that 
I actually feel as if I had seen the various 
results over and over again. A great many 
of these visions have been very lovely, and I 
have enjoyed them as they evolved them- 
selves in my imagination; but they all savor- 
ed of somebody's well- remembered dance, 


| and gradually faded into the same withered, 


drooping masses of dying roses or over- 
poweringly sweet lilies. I would have none 
of them after I spent an evening in their 
company and staid until after midnight to 
test their stability. 

Van Twiller’s - rooms have one seri- 
ous fault—they do not lend themselves easily 
to ornament and decoration, and this makes 
a certain monotony in the florist’s attempts. 
There is a sort of inflexibility in the general 
plan, and you cannot get rid of the sense 
that it isa hired room, which is very lower- 
ing to the result. The walls are more nearly 
green than any other color, but it is a faint 
artistic tone, in itself truly lovely. I kept 
drifting back to my first wish for something 
white and gold against a darker green, that 
should be harmonious with the walls. 

You will laugh when I tell you how my 
thoughts travelled to compass my end. Do 
you remember the little fruit-laden orange- 
trees which came from the old Torbert green- 
houses to make that beautiful path for the 
bride when Kate was married? Well, that 
memory was my first strong foundation. 
Can you recall our old dancing classes at 
Madame Dalten’s? How you and L. used to 
peep into the conservatory at the tall white 
camellia-trees in full bloom, and wonder if 
they were real? This was my second acces- 
sion of what I surely wanted. I knew which 
florists had purchased those wonders of 
beauty, and I believed I could find them 
again. When the dear old house was dis- 
mantled I coveted those camellias; every 
man who had glass houses suited for them 
tried to buy them. Then I made little sketch- 
es of what could be done with palmettoes, 
and conjured up things we saw in the Cali- 
fornian gardens, and at last I had found 
something that would be unique, and would 
be just as fresh at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing as when they were first placed, and I 
~ a color scheme of greens and white and 
gold. 

The next step was to see if Morley or any 
other good mau would promise to success- 
fully carry out my plan. I gave three or 
four a chance, but Morley is always enthusi- 
astic about what is novel and artistic, and I 

ve him plenty of time. The cost of bring- 
ng scattered trees and plants from long dis- 
tances will be . but take the whole 
thing together, it will be no worse than 
myrtade of cut roses, and they will only be 
fn use a short time and returned. We will 





There, | have unburden- | 
There are beautiful and | 





Connecticut. 


get the palmettoes in quantity from Charles- 
ton, and there is some chance that we can 
get both young bearing orange-trees and 
camellias, such as we saw when we were in 
Savannah, if we are unsuccessful in securing 
them here. 

There will be a frieze of palmetto leaves, 
overlapping yet distinct, with electric lights 
coming out in single lamps in variously ar- 
ranged groups, and fine masses of palmetto 
branches as backgrounds, here and there, be- 
hind the trees. It will result in a warm 
Southern picture, wholly at variance with 
New York under a January sky. If it only 
looks in reality as it does in my “‘ mind's 
eye,” it will not soon be forgotten! The 
frieze of palmetto came from a memory, 
too. You no doubt’ remember how mother 
made such a beautiful effect with hemlock 
boughs and wax candles in that barrack of a 
government house when we were stationed 
at the old post. 

I am afraid you are tired of this long ac- 
count of my decorative schemes, and that 
you are skipping through it, hoping soon to 
reach the central point of interest, Gladys 
herself. Well, she is both satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory, and yet trying in every way 
to be deeply interested in all that Ido. She 
inquires and discusses, and frankly gives her 
opinion, and is keenly alive to any little trial 
or obstruction which comes in my way. 
Anxious that the favors which Julia Norris 
is sending over from Paris for me shall ar- 
rive safely; pleasant and cheery and sweet 
about it all; yet in some inexpressible way it 
seems as if she was overlooking and interest- 
ed in some one else's affair. There does not 
seem to be an atom of personal eagerness or 
elation. 

She has had a plain dark blue tailor-made 
walking-dress ordered, and 
suitable costume for what she calls “ work- 
ing days,” and has obtained our consent to 
go once a week to “St. Mary’s Free Hospi- 
tal for Children” to amuse the poor little 
creatures. I have been a subscriber for 
years, but I have never visited the hospital 
until last Thursday, when I drove over to 
bring her home. It was almost on the stroke 
of the closing hour, but I saw one or two of 
the wards. 

Gladys was in St. Christopher’s, where 
the boys were, and, Emma dear, I shall 
never forget my first glimpse of her as she 
sat among them. She was near a window, 
for the light was failing, and she was read- 
ing aloud, One little boy with a surgical 
bandage around his head was in her lap, 
leaning against her shoulder, and there were 
at least six more poor maimed little lads all 
about her, listening intently, and her face 
was so bright and her voice so animated 
that I could easily see how she interested 
them. The warning bell for visitors to leave 
rang loudly, and the sad-faced little urchin 
on her knees put his arms around her neck, 
and said, ‘* Please don’t go.” No one could 
doubt that she has the vocation of a com- 
forter who saw her gently loosening his 
grasp and promising to come again soon. I 
shall have to wait for Mary to come out be- 
fore I find my ‘society girl”; I am discover- 
ing that day by day. Arthur is going to give 
Gladys a bank-book and deposit five hun- 
dred dollars for her on her birthday. He 
says that ‘‘she ought to learn how to manage 
money,” but I know this action on his part 
is in response to her earnest appeal to give 
up the ball. 

The news from Madame Deprez continues 
to make us uncomfortable. Arthur inclines 
to try to get places for the girls at the 
Neuilly school, and dismiss madame, or per- 
haps put them under the care of the good 
‘* Sisters of the Assumption” in Paris itself. 
They would have excellent advantages, and 
be safe from *‘the most beautiful baskets of 
violets,” of which Mary writes in raptures, 
sent by the Hon'ble Cecil Trevor, one of the 
younger sons of*old Lord Broadacres. Why 
Arthur grows furious because the young 
man is an Hon’ble I cannot imagine, but he 
says again and again: ‘‘If it was a ‘fresh’ 
young American boy it would be bad 
enough, but this is un ble.” 

I am anxious about your persistent dipb- 
theria. Do, dear Emma, take every precau- 
tion, I beg of you. Stop Lois from going 
down to the sewing-school in Factorytown, 
and make your doctors careful. By-the-way, 
what sort of person is this young Dr. Tread- 
well? Do you realize how much he and 
Lois are thrown together? You and Tom 
never see dangers ahead, so I send you a 
warning word. 

I have written on until I have tired you 
with all this egotistical account of things 
which absorb me just now. Do let me hear 
soon, for however busy I am I have time to 
always think of you, dear Emmie, and I am 
sincerely anxious about you all. 


Good-by for . 
vingly yom, 


—_" 
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CLUB HAPPENINGS 


HE invitation extended by the club 
women of Albany to the New York 
State Federation for its annual meet- 
ing next November was accepted by 
the State executive board in very re- 
cent session. At the same meeting the fol- 
lowing subjects were selected as the first 
choice of topics to be discussed at the con- 
vention, while others are to be added later: 
Literature, Philanthropy, Civics, Art, Indus- 
trial Art, Alumne Associations, Law, Unu- 
sual Occupations for Women, Progress in 
Club Work, Fireside Travels, Progress of 
Women in Medicine and Surgery, Music, 
Drama, Progressive Science, The Press. An 
innovation was introduced into the pro- 
gramme of the convention by the decision 
hat one afternoon session was to be omitted, 
the time to be devoted to sight-seeing, and 
that in its place one evening session should 
be held. This in responge to an appeal that 
often women busy at their various occupa- 
tions during the day would enjoy being pres- 
ent at a session, and the programme of the 
evening could be so arranged as to be of in- 
terest to the practical business women. 

Two new clubs were endorsed for member- 
ship—the Historical Club of Fairport, Mon- 
roe County, Mrs. A. B. Newman, presient, 
a club devoted to the encouragement of his- 
torical and literary investigation by its mem- 
bers—and Chapter 1 of the Society for the 
Study of Child Nature, New York city—presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. 8. Steinberger. The number of 
clubs in the federation, 208, represents an in- 
dividual membership a trifle over 30,000 

The committee on the School for Manual 
Training for Girls will have again this year 
as its chairman Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. 
J. ©. Croly to continue as honorary chair- 
man, in recognition of the fact that the idea 
of such a school first took form in her brain, 


and was by her presented to the federation | 


as a work worthy for it to undertake. 

Mrs. John Fowler Trow, of Yonkers, was 
reappointed chairman of the Bureau of State 
Correspondence for the year ending Novem- 
ber,1900. Auditing Committee—Mrs. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, chairman; Mrs. William 
8. Seward, Auburn; Mrs. Mary R. Jenney, 
Syracuse. Chairmen—Library Committee, 
Mrs. M. E. Hazeltine, Jamestown; Cre- 
dential Committee, Miss 8. Flora Broad- 
lead, Jamestown; Printing Committee, Mrs. 
Charles B. Bartram, Brooklyn; Committee to 
edit Minutes, Mrs. E. C. Davenport, Buffalo; 


Programme Committee, Mrs. 8. K. Bourne, | 


New York city; Reciprocity Bureau, Mrs. 
Fred. B. Keeney, Belvidere. 


@n. 


HE winter's work of the New York House- 

hold Economic Association is blossom- 
ing out fruitfully. The employment bureau, 
under the management of Mrs. Julius Pep- 
per, has become well established, and is mak- 
ing excellent progress. Employers and em- 
ployees alike seek its benefits in the most 
gratifying way. The question of exacting 
a reference from the employer, which proved 
such a bombshell in the autumn when it was 
announced at a meeting of the association, 
has adjusted itself without the friction an- 
ticipated. This reference refers only to the 
standing of the employer in the community, 
and is intended to protect a person seeking 
service from the easy possibility in a large 
city of getting into an immoral house. Many 
employers writing to the bureau not only 
promptly and willingly os their references, 
but cordially endorse this part of its require- 
ments. The ladies of the association are 
working persistently and successfully to ele- 
vate the moral as well as the technical side 
of the domestic-service system. They are 
showing with great tact and intelligent 
discrimination to the employer that it is 
hoth foolish and unfair to obtain the ser- 
vice of a girl under what might be termed 
misrepresentation. A housekeeper, for ex- 


ample, should not demand from a general- | 
housework girl trained ee: in every de- | 
hich she must | 


partment of the household in w 
lenda hand. If, too, she wants a cook capa- 
ble of special excellence in every line of cook- 
ing, she cannot expect that this same woman 
will be able to dothe laundry-work. Itisa 
revelation to many mistresses when they are 
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mothers’ classes in the tenements. A few of 

are now in operation, und the pressure 
for many more is very great from those who 
are to be benefited. Twenty-five dollars gives 
twelve lessons to a class. The classes ran 
in number from six to ten or sixteen upile, 
according to the size of the kitchen; the full 
sixteen if it is a mission or a settlement 
kitchen. The association is planning now 
for an exhibition of work and a reception at 
the rooms to give domestics, members, and 
classes an opportunity to exhibit their skill 
Prizes will be awarded, the idea being to 
create a competitive spirit in these lines, as 
well as to gain new ideas. 


SA. 


HE interest of the club world centres next 

week at Philadelphia, where the reor- 
ganization committee will meet to collate the 
reports received from clubs and State fed- 
erations, and prepare a recommendation to 
submit to the Milwaukee meeting of the 
General Federation next June. Mrs. Horace 
Brock, the chairman, invited the fifteen 
members of the committee to be her guests 
at Lebanon for the meeting, but it was 
deemed wise to transact this important mat- 
ter on absolutely neutral ground, and the 
committee reluctantly declined the hospital- 
ity. The meeting is likely to be an inter- 
esting one, and it is expected that it will be 
found rather difficult to formulate a plan 
which shall voice or respect the strongly con- 
flicting opinions that are known to exist on 
this matier. Some of the most powerful 
federations are radically opposed in their 
positions in regard to it, and between these 
extreme opinions is a considerable list of 
others, which advocate not reorganization, 
but revision, in many varying degrees, of the 
present order of things. It is permissible, 
of course, at this stage to hazard an opinion, 
which is neither official nor authoritative, to 
the effect that the committee is likely to re 
spect the desire of a lurge contingent of the 
federation membership that the organiza- 
tion shall have a somewhat longer trial with 
revisions in its present aspect. Entire recon- 
struction should only come after it is demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that its faults are 
remediable in no other way. In so large and 
important an organization ‘‘ Festina Lente ” 
is an excellent motto. Changes in federa- 
tion matters in several important points, 
everybody will agree, are necessary. How 
far these changes should affect the actual 
present character of the society will have to 
be very carefully considered. 


@a. 


L. R. G., Intinom.—A reader of the Bazan at Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts, suggests, in farther reply to your 
inquiry, recently replied to in this department, for al- 
truistic club work to succeed purely literary effort, 
that a wide and varied field exists in the W. C. T. U. 
organization. This society has now more than forty 
different departments. In different localities different 
work is needed, and each member can work in the de- 
partment she is most interested in or that she feels 
most suited for. What is true of individuals is true 
of cluba, and the correspondent advises the clubs who 
wish for real altruistic work to get the annual reports 
of the W. C. T. U. of their respective States to flud 
what particular work in this field most attracts their 
activity, and then to decide to help it on. 


L. J. R., Kansas Crry.—A suggestion in reply to 
your request for some semi-humvrous topic for a club 
afternoon may perhaps be given in a recent one of the 
literary club existing among the army women at West 
Point. This was a dissection of the Melodies of Mo- 
ther Goose. The crimes, the philosophy, the philan. 
thropy, the wit, the common-senre, the religion, the 
morals, and more of that rich classic were presented 
in different papers and talks, the programme offer- 
ing obvious opportunities for a wide variety of treat- 
ment. 


B. W. P.—There is an international council of nurses 
with wh.ch the Nurses’ Aid Society, recently told of 
fm Harper's Bazan, has no connection, as the two or- 
ganizations are for different purposes. In different 
countries there are national councils of nurses—one of 
the latest to be establiehed is in Denmark—and these 
become affiliated with the national society. By ad- 
dressing Mrs. M. H. Willard, 15 West Forty-second 
Street, New York city, further information concerning 
the International Council can be obtained. 


M. D., Sonanwron, Penneyivanta.-—-A Pennsylvania 
woman should hardly need confirmation of the good 
which legislative committees of State federations are 


























} able to accomplish, the work in her own State in that 
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HE material work of the association is no 

less progressive. Its pleasant and per- 
manent rooms at 1775 Broadway, above 
Fifty-seventh Street, are fast becoming a 
centre in the city, to which a growing class 
of persons interested is gravitating. very 
Thursday there is a free cookin p Mate 
tion at 8 Pp. m., and every Tuesday a confer- 
bnee; the topic, a household one, is presented 
ay some expert, and discussion follows. The 
essociation pleads for special help with its 




















another and separate club, This has been done in 
one or two places, the waiting-list organizing as an 
auxiliary. A club that exists in a commanity where 
ite waiting-list becomes formidable, should, if possi- 
ble, enlarge its membership constitutionally to take in 
the new applicants. On the other hand, a club should 
not grow beyond its flexibility. The limit of reasona- 
ble membership in which the clab may carry on its 
purpose successfully should be determined and ad- 
hered to, in which case its waiting-list should be kept 


very small. 
Marearet Hamicton Weicu. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS IN THE “BAZAR” 


ARPER’S BAZAR for February 10 will contain, among many others, the following 
special features: 


AMERICAN AUTHORESSES OF THE HOUR—Mrs. Burton Harrison 
PEN picture of the home life and personality of this popular author, with a character- 
istic portrait study from life by Ernest Haskell. 


THE LONG UP-HILL ROAD TO SUCCESS 
By Emma Eames-Story 
N this paper the great singer tells of the years of work and study that precede the suc- 
cessful prima-donna’s hours of triumph. No one can speak on this topic with more au- 
thority than Madame Eames-Story. She has written an absorbingly interesting article 
which will be a revelation to the opera-lover and a lesson to ambitious young singers. 


SHOULD OUR DAUGHTERS PLAY THE PIANO? 
TH greatest of living pianists, Ignace Paderewski, answers this question for the benefit 
of the Bazanr’s readers. His views on amateur piano-playing are set forth. His theo- 
ries as to the musical training of a child will interest every musician, and be of the greatest 
practical value to mothers. 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN OF GREAT ENGLISH FAMILIES 
Two pages of photographs taken by Alice Hughes, of London, and sent to America for 
exclusive reproduction in the Bazar. Among these is a photograph of the baby son 
of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, here published for the first time. Others are the 
young Rothschild, the Countess of Bathurst's son, and little Lady Marjorie Manners. 


ADVANCE FASHIONS FOR SPRING WEAR 
“TREE pages will be devoted to an accurate forecast of coming fashions, including many 
novelties in shoes and slippers. 

These are but a few of the features which will appear in the next number of HarPer’s 
Bazar. Dr. Grace Peckham Murray will continue her striking series of papers telling 
how to meet ‘* Life’s Wear and Tear”; Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster will make helpful sugges- 

tions to **‘ Women with Nerves”; the Cut Paper Pattern Department will be valuable and 
| practical; topics of household interest will be carefully covered; and the editorial page will 


contain a brilliant review of news events. 





OVERHEARD 


GREAT deal is always being said and 
written as to the luxurious and easy, 

A not to say lazy, lives of fashionable 
women, and of how little they know 

about the details of their households, 

and in the matter of refurnishing a house 
how everything is left to the taste of the dec- 
orator and upholsterer. This is all mere idle 
talk, for, almost without exception, the wo 
men who are prominent socially in New 
York take a personal interest in everything 
in their own households, and when any re- 
furnishing has to be done are quite positive 
as to what they want. For instance, in the 
matter of wood carpeting, it is astonishing 
bow much individual taste has to do with it. 
Mrs. Frederic Vanderbilt prides herself upon 
having the most beautiful wood carpeting in 
the city, and has had the designs made after 
her own orders, besides which she sees that 
these floors are kept in the most perfect 
order, trusting to no one’s word that the work 
has been done.if the results are not satisfac- 
tory. Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Vanderbilt are 
not so fond of going out as the rest®f the 
Vanderbilt family, and apparently their am- 
bition is to have every detail in their houses 
in perfect order. They have an excellent 
housekeeper, who is supposed to attend to 
everything, and does so; but it is Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s own taste in the arrangement of the 
furniture in each room that gives the home- 
like appearance to every place she occupies. 


Sean. 
WEAR NG a particular shade of some one 


color has for a great my years been a 
fad with smart women. Mrs. Townsend Bur- 
den has a great fondness for wearing purple, 
and it is remarkable how many different shades 
of the same color she will wear during the 
year. She generally wears in winter a dark 
purple costume with a purple hat, but even 
when she wears a black costume there is al- 
ways a touch of color, and that color purple, 
either in her hat or in the lining of her gown. 
Oddly enough,she does not wear many violets, 
and is contented to use the color alone. Her 
eldest daughter has also a fondness for purple, 
but generally uses the pinkish shades of helio- 
trope, which are certainly more youthful. 


San. 


; XCESSIVE simplicity marks the dress of 
almost all women now, and no matter how 
exquisite the cut or how expensive the materi- 
al, the effect given must always be that of not 
being conspicuous. Mrs. Edmund Baylies, 
who is considered one of the best dr wo- 
men in New York, is almost invariably seen 
in a tailor-made gown, whether walking or 











IN SOCIETY 


driving. Of course there is a great deal of dif- 
ference in these gowns, for while some are 
made simply with coat and skirt, and without 
any especial trimming, the others are elab- 
orately fashioned in so far as the trimming is 
concerned, although built on the same el. 
There is nothing masculine about these gowns 
except the tailor finish which marks them, 
and a certain distinctive air of severity which 
makes them noticeable among other cloth 
gowns. Even in her silk costumes Mrs. Bay- 
lies adheres as much as possible to the severe 
style, and it is remarkable how many differ- 
ent effects she can gain with what is appar- 
ently the sume idea. 


@n. 


ISS KATE CAREY, who is said to be 

one of the best four-in-hand ~~ in the 
country, is another woman who affects the 
severe style of dress. She prides herself on her 
well-turned-out tailor gowns, her long over- 
coats, and her box-coats for driving, as well 
as the jaunty jackets and short coats that 
she wears with her walking gowns. She has 
always a regular set of tailor-made gowns on 
hand, just as a man has his different suits of 
clothes put away ready for different occa- 
sions, but her especial fad is always to wear 
most mannish-looking shoes and beots, every- 
thing in the way of foot-gear she has being 
made on a man’s, or rather a boy's, last. As 
Miss Carey has a particularly small, well- 
shaped foot, she can afford to follow her 
fancy in this direction much better than 
can most women, and in spite of the mannish 
last there isa great deal that is very feminine 
about many of the shoes that she has. She 
is always most perfectly shod, and her col- 
lection of boots and shoes is something re- 
markable, for she has exactly what is appro- 
priate for every occasion, each and all —_ 
on their respective trees and in absolutely 
perfect order. The finish of Miss Carey’s 
costume is always noticeable i: other re- 
spects as well as in her shoes. But she real- 
ly is said to be better shod than any other 
woman in New York. 


SA. 


ISS GRETA POMEROY’S widely ex- 
ploited feat of killing a grizzly-bear last 


‘summer wil not soon be forgotten, but in 
id 


the meart time there are a great many other 
women who can shoot quite as well if the 
opportunity occurs. So many women go in 
for shooting nowadays that it is no longer 
considered remarkable when a woman is 
said to be a good shot; but there are only 
three or four women who really go in for 
big game with success. 








Masons: Hamlin 
Pianos 


WERE FOUND WORTHY OF 


Higher Distinction 


THAN ALL OTHERS AT THE 


Philadelphia Nationa: Export Exposition, 1899 


for the Jury of Awards not only gave them 
the Highest Medal in their power, 
but recommended that they should be be 
stowed an extra 


Exceptional Medal 


by the Committee of Arts and Sciences of the 
Franklin Institute. The Pianofortes of no 
other maker were recognized by the Jury 
of Awards as meriting this signal distinction. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
146 Boylston Street 3 and 5 W. 18th Street 

















Worth more than a wilderness 
of ordinary novels. 
—THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


e 
Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
6th Edition 


Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Red Pottage” 
is the success of the season among 
novels, Every critic praises it and the 
public is buying it.—NMew York Zimes 
Salurday Review. 


RED POTTAGE 


is now selling at the rate of 


7oo COPIES A DAY 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 





ANOTHER BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHO.: 


New Edition 
The 


Danvers 
Jewels 


Sir Charles 
Danvers 


In One Vol. 


These two stories were published 
anonymously some years ago, and much 
speculation was aroused concerning 
their authorship, which was made pub 
lic a comparatively short time since. 
Both stories are marked by the same 
characteristics which have gained * Red 
Pottage” its popularity, and admirers 
of Miss Cholmondeley’s later work will 
welcome the publication of this new 
edition. 


8vo, Cloth, $1 00 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
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WOMEN PLAYING ICE- 
HOCKEY 
See Front Page. 


ITHIN the last few years it has 

n so much the fashion to 

skate that women have learned 

to excel in the sport. Conse- 

quently they have not been satis- 

fied with merely skating, but have taken up 
hockey-playing on skates, and last year it was 
all the rage at the St. Nicholas Club. This 
season it been taken up out of town, and 
the hockey games at Hempstead have really 
been well worth seeing. Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer Kennedy, Mrs. Smith Hadden, and Miss 


Bird have been egy ‘ood at the 
sport, but in New York Mrs. E. any Dyer 
was considered quite the best. Hockey is 


by no means an easy game to play, and in 
order to excel at it the woman must be much 
more than an ordinarily fine skater, for the 
sport requires a cool head and a skilful hand, 
and that the player be able to give her whole 
attention to the game, and not to her skating 





or her appearance. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three wecks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


“House raat Jack sowr.”—You would be an- 
wise to build a house facing east when the possi- 
bility of a southern exposure is yours. If you want 
to catch the morning sun you cen always build spe- 
cial rooms and windows for that purpose; but a 
southern exposure, other things being equal, is al- 
ways best. The other things, you must know, are 
questions of views, of prevailing winds, and the prox- 
imity of neighbors. A Colonial honse is always charm- 
ing, and belongs to our country. It is less adapted to 
a city than some others; and this brings me to an im- 
portant consideration. In choosing the style of your 
house take some thought of your surroundings, and, 
without sacrificing beauty, adapt your style as far as 
possible to that around you. We have neglected that 
question sham fully here in New York, which makes 
our city very ugly. You will notice, too, in many of 
our country towns, that this point has been neglected, 
eo that a street on which new “ residences” are point- 
ed out with pride is generally the ugliest street in town, 
not anything to be compared to that of some old New 
England village where the ambitions of the builders 
were restrained. This does not mean you must not 
get a good example to your neighbors, but it does 
mean that on a block already filled with high-stoop 
red brick houses you ought not to build a white one, 
Colonial or otherwise. The moment you give to 
your house a shat-in quality, detaching it from the 
street, you become entitled to use a certain originality 
in design, and to exercise individual taste even when 
they are out of harmony with those of your neighbors. 

Some very benutiful Colonial houses built to-day 
have halls finished in old oak or mahogany, so that the 
white paint is not an absolute necessity, although, un- 
less you have a fine natural wood, white paint is almost 
a necessity. All your living-rooms, your nursery and 
bed-rooms, should be on the sunny side. Your pan- 
tries can be on the north side, and your store-rooms, 
Your dining-room should be away from the front door, 
in order that your privacy may not be violated. 


M.—New York is now full of stores in which you 
can buy plaster casts and Barye models for twenty-five 
and fifty cents. Of course if you go in any of those 
new and beautiful establishments lately opened on 
Fifth Avenue, you coald get nothing for the price. But 
on side streets and near the Elevated railroad there are 
any number of places. The boys who sell casts on 
the streets all come from stores, and they ask a less 
price than they do in the stores themselves. The pur- 
chaser of a cast wants to be certain to select from 
good models, otherwise she will fill her room with | 
cheap and tawdry affairs that have no value, and are 
only evidences of bad taste. The Della Robbias are 
always good; the Baryes, that exquisite Narcissus, 
and the Dancing Faun. The Venus de Milo is not al- 
ways well reproduced. The Winged Victory has had 
a better fate. There is a perfectly stunning bit by | 
Thorwaldsen, sometimes called the Diver, sometimes 
the Athlete, that on the street costs but fifty cents, 
thongh in the stores it is sold for three and five dollars, 
Ordinarily the modern heads of girls are bad. They 
are made from inartistic French creations. Write to 
Mise Anna Vail, 29 Washington Square. She will tell 
you where the Public Education Association gets its 
casta. Its selection is the best. 








J. E. 8.—Perhaps I can hardly do better than to 
quote fur you entire a letter which was written me 
by a Japanese scholar in town, to whom I referred 
your question about Japanese clocks and porcelains. | 
“There is,” the letter says, “ next to nothing in the 
books to which I have access which can give material 
help on the subject of Japanese clocks. In the earlier 
days the Japanese made no records of minutes—so 
careless were they of time—and their hours were only 
half as many as we reckon in a day, but were twice as 
long, although not all exactly of the same length, ex- 
cept at the equinoxes. They were also counted back- | 
ward, beginning at nine o'clock, which was equivalent, | 
it seems, to our twelve o'clock. Sunrise and sunset 
were called six o’clock throughont the year. 

“On the subject of Japanese porcelain and pottery | 
reference can now be made to Japanese Pottery, edited 
by Mr. A. W. Franks, a «mall book published in Lon- | 
don, by Chapman & Hall, as a South Kensington | 
art hand-book, and to Japan and its Art, by Marcus | 
B. Huish, published in London by the Fine Arts So- 
ciety. 

** Within a few months, however, the great catalogue 
of the collection of Japanese Pottery at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, prepared by Professor E. 8. 
Morse, should be published. That will be the best 
authority on the subject.” It looks very much to me 
as though your clock were not as old as you had been 
led to believe. | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


HERE ARE WOMEN EVERYWHERE WHO SUFFER ALMOST 
| constantly. because they cannot bring themselves to tell all about 
their ills to a physician. 

Such women can surely explain their symptoms and their suffering by letter 

to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., 

for the confidence reposed in her 

has never been violated. Over a 

million women have been helped by 
her advice and medicine. 

Mrs. Pinkham, in attending to her 
vast correspondence, is assisted by 
women only. 
delay. Her reply will cost you 
nothing, and it will be a practical 
help, as it was to Miss ELLA E. 
BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio, 
who says: “I shrank from the ordeal 
of examination by our physician, yet 
I knew I must have treatment. My 


tired feeling, and severe pains regu- 
larly recurring. I am so grateful to 
you now that I am willing to have my 
name published to help other girls 
to take their troubles to you. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Componnd 
used as you wrote mc has made me 
entirely well and very happy. ! shall 
bless you as long as ] iive.” 

Mrs. Pinkham receives thousands 
of such letters from grateful women. 

Miss NELLIE RUSSELL, of 138 
Grace St., Pittsburg, Pa., in a letter 
to Mrs. Pinkham, says: “ From child- 
hood I suffered from kidney trouble, 
and as I grew older my troubles increased, having intense pain running from my 
waist through the lower part of my body. One day, seeing your advertisement 


in one of our papers, | wrote to you. 
“When your reply came, I began taking 
your Compound and followed your ad- A WOMAN 
HELPS 
WOMEN 





vice, and am now in perfect health, and 
would advise any lady, rich or poor, to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, which I can praise above all other 
remedies. It is a wonderful help to women.” 

















New Books Worth Reading 





RECOLLECTIONS (1832-1886) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B, 


Former Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone. 


It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear so full of 
really amusing anecdotes as these. It is safe to say that Sir Alger- 
non’s * Recollections ” will be widely read and highly appreciated. 
—London Telegraph. Portraits. Crown 8vo. $3.00 





THE HAWORTH BRONTE 


With Introductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
VILLETTE : SHIRLEY 


This new edition of the life and works of the Bronté sisters will un- 
doubtedly rank with the Biographical Thackeray as a standard edi- 
tion for all time. The two new volumes are uniform with “Jane Eyre” 
in appearance, and each includes a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The edition, when complete, will be in seven volumes, including Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, with notes by Clement K. Shorter. 
Bound in Green and Gold Cloth. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top 
$1.75 per volume 





The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of 


W.M.THACKERAY To “PUNCH” 


This new bibliography includes, as the compiler states, not the sup- 
pressed or forgotten pieces of the great novelist’s work, but those 
which have actually remained unrecognized until the present day. 
To any real lover of Thackeray its publication must be of the great- 
est interest. 
With Reproductions of Cartoons and many Drawings 
Uniform with Biographical Thackeray. $1.75 











These books may be purchased of all Booksellers, or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Also publishers of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ ‘‘ The Colossus,”’ etc. 

















STOP-OVER AT NIAGARA FALLS 








troubles were backache, nérvous, 


107 


GOOD FORM 


of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it_canpot answer any letters by mail. 








A 8uv —It depends on whether or not one 
has a private parlor in a city hotel whether one sees 
one’s friends and visitors in the public parlor or in 
one’s rooms. If one has a private parlor or a room 


: 7 | with the bed concealed—one of the folding-bed ar- 
If you are ill, don’t | 


rangements or a well-arranged screen—one's visitors 


| may be received there; but if the room is a béed-room, 








pure and simple, it is better to receive all but very inti- 
mate friends in the parlor of the hotel. Usually the 
hall-boy brings a visitor’s card to the room, and after- 
wards ushers the visitor to the room, or retarns to say 
the person called on will come down to the parlor in 
a few minutes. If one receives regularly in a hotel 
the guests may be at once ushered to one’s rooms, 
and need not wait to have the cards taken or sent up. 


U. P.—Yes, a lancheon is a feminine entertainment 
par excellence; when men are preseut the mid-day 
fanction is called a * breakfast "—a subtle distinction, 
as the menu of the two entertainments ig practically 
the same. At all formal luncheons the guests wear 
hats or bonnets, and gives, removing the latter when 
they take their places at the table—the hostess, of 
course, weare neither hat nor gloves, An invitation 
to a luncheon demands an immediate answer, and an 
after-call within a few weeks after the entertainment. 
Here are two forms of invitations for lJancheons; the 
first is for a very formal function—it reads: 


Mrs. Charles White 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs, John Cranford’s 
company at luncheon on 
Thursday, February the fifteenth, 
at half past one o'clock. 

12 Livingston Square. 


A less forma] invitation—the kind that a hostess usu- 


; ally sends for all but the most ceremonious kind of a 


luncheon—wonld be a personal note written in the 
first person, on a sheet of note-paper, worded as : 


12 Lavineston Square. 
My dear Mre. Cranford,—It will give me great 
pleasure if you will take luncheon with me, very in- 
formally, on Tharsday, February tne fifteenth, at half 
past one o'clock. 
Hoping that you have no engagement for that time, 
Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
Anna Wuirte. 
Wednesday, February the seventh. 


Inquirer.—Usually, as you know, a married woman 
has her own and her husband's calling-cards that she 
uses in visiting engraved exactly alike—the same form 
and the same type on both. If she uses such a form 
as Mre. James Donglas Brown, ber husban@’s cards 
should be engraved Mr. James Donglas Brown, but 
there are permissible exceptions to this rule. When, 
for instance, as in such an instance as the one you 
quote, a husband distinctly objects to having his full 
name on his cards, and the wife prefers to have the 
full name, the cards need not be alike; she may have 
the form Mrs. James Douglas Brown, and he may have 
Mr. James D. Brown on his cards. It is also permis- 
sible for a married woman to leave cards with ber full 
married name, her address, and her day engraved on 
them, and her husband’s cards with merely Mr. Brown 
engraved; when this is done the husband of course 
must have a separate plate made for the cards that 
he will use when calling alone or for business pur- 
pores. 


“ Groraia.”—If the bride-elect is in mourning, and 
uses mourning-statiouery ordinarily, she should cer- 
tainly acknowledge her wedding-gifts on black-bor- 
dered paper—presumably a young woman whose mo- 
ther has been dead only four months would be in deep 
mourning. Here are two forms of acknowledgment 
for a wedding-gift. I have received them recently, 
and they are both from New York girls who are very 
much “‘up” in the conventionalities, so they are cor- 
rect. The first, from a formal friend, reads: 


14 Geeen Avenve. 
My dear Mrs. Blank,—The charming Tiffany glass 
vase that you and Mr. Blank so kindly sent to me is 
very welcome. It gives Mr. Borrows and me much 
pleasure, and it will be a great addition to our future 
home. The shape of the vase is so graceful and the 
coloring is so beautiful that I want to have it where 
I can always see it. Thank you for your kind thought 
of us, and— Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
Anna Drisooi.. 
Friday, February second. 


Here is a note from an intimate friend, and reads: 





122 Easr Sreeer. 
My dear Mary,—You and Ben have sent me just what 
I wanted most. That lovely photograph of Botticelli’s 
“Spring” in its beautiful Florentine frame has made me 
very happy, and Charles is as pleased as I am with your 
gift. The picture will be the most attractive feature 
of our littledrawing-room. You can imagine us look- 
ing at it many times a day, and giving a loving, grate- 
ful thought to you every time. There is nothing that 
we have had that has given us more pleasure than 
your picture, and I know there will be nothing that 
will be more of a delight in the futare. Charles sends 
you and Ben so many, many thanks, and I need not 
tell you of my gratitude. We are looking forward to 
seeing you on the fifteenth, 
Lovingly, 
February the fifth. 


Catrucewwe Wartre. 


Althongh the bride to whom you refer is living with 
her brother and his wife, as her father is living with 
them too, the announcements of the wedding should 
be sent in the father’s name. Ifthe father gives the 
wedding, the iuvitations shonld aleo be sent in his 
name ; but as the bride’s mother has been dead such a 
short time, I take it for granted that {he wedding will 
be private, and the invitations be verbal, or written 
informally, by the bride or her father, in the first 
person. 


‘Ladies can enjoy this privilege without extra 
cost by travelling on the New York Central, 

















THE TOUCHING BALLAD 


Youne Savage was an editor, whose usual 
occu pation 
Consisted in refusing stuff mailed to his 
publication— 
A duty no man likes to do, 
well avoid it, 
Though Savage always went to work as if 
he just enjoyed it, 
Till Nemesis came down on him and put 
into his way 
A poetess'who signed the nom de plume 
of “ Milly May.” 


but cannot 


‘Twas wonderful, the rate she made her 
contributions pour in, 

Since almost every week she sent a batch 
of tliree or four in; 

They varied in their length from half-a- 

” gtickful to a column 

And part of them were humorous and part 

were sadly solemn 





“LOST HIS APPETITE FOR DINNER.” 


But whether they were long or short, or 
serious or gay 

He wished that pen-paralysis might seize 
on “Milly May.” 


JUST AS EFFECTIVE. 

‘*There is nothing like being in love to 
make a man gentile and thoughtful in al! his 
actions,” 

‘*No—exeept a touch of rheumatism be- 
tween the shoulder-blades.” 





SUSPENSE. 


Algernon (tremulously). “1 aust KNow 


ene’s nesecren me! I'm ALmosr GLap I 
CANT READ DE LETTER.” 


AN EXCUSE FOR NOT PAYING 
THE BILL. 


* Doctor Jones set me to collect a bill 
« of twenty-five dol!ais.” 
“Did he tell you I owed him that 
amount?” 
ait ‘os 
‘*That's a breach of professional confi- 
dence.” 





“ ANOTHER 


Oh, she was very versatile; when she had 
turned in one set 
Of baby rhymes on “ Twilight” or on 
**Moonlight” or on ‘‘ Sunset,” 
She'd do another lot, of which, wherever 
you began it, 
You couldn't guess the meaning any more 
than you could scan it; 
For sickeningly simple or outlandishly 
outre, 
But always good-for-nothing, were the 
* pomes” of. *‘ Milly, May.” 


Now, after Savage had returned these things 
for days and days, he 

Became so tired of them that they nearly 
drove him crazy, 

And at reeurrent periods he used to rip 

and tear so 


“ET HIS TAG.” 


RAILROAD OrrFictaL (to Ouffy, who has 
in tow a goat that has just been ticketed at the 
Express Office). ‘Come, Cuffy, pass up the 
goat. Where is he ticketed for?” 

Curry (seeking in vain the ticket at the end 
of « chewed-up string). ** Lor’, boss, what we 
gwine do? Dish yah beast done et up de 
place whar he was fer to go.” 

seperate 


UNAVAILABLE. 


“And what the returns to-day?’ I cried, 
As the postman his cargo shipped. 
And sadly the youthful author sighed, 
‘The return of the manuscript.” 
nei 
AND DOCTORS DON’T AGREE. 

Hewirr. ‘‘I'm not feeling well.” 

Jewert. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

Hewrrr. ‘'I don’t know yet; I’ve seen 
only three doctors so far.” 


HEART-OUTPOU RING.” 


The other editors would run to see what 

made him swear so. 4 

They understood what ailed him when 
he'd petulantly say, 

* Another ‘heart-outpouring’ from that 
idiot ‘ Milly May’!” 


But very soon his sufferings obtained alle- 
viation 
By what is medically known as counter- 
irritation; 
He, met a Miss Selina Smith, whese charms 
committed ravage 
All through the hitherto unconquered breast 
of Mr. Savage-- 
A girl he thought too wise and fair to 
be of human clay. 
(Of course the reader understands that 
this was ‘‘ Milly May.”) 


AN EXCEPTION. 


“1,” remarked the purist, ‘‘do not ap- 
prove of using the feminine personal pro- 
noun in referring to cities, as, for example, 
applying the word ‘she’ to New York.” 

‘You would allude to New York as ‘it,’ 
I suppose,” replied the ignorant person. 

** Certainly.” 

‘*But wouldn't it be proper to use ‘she’ 
in connection with Ladysmith?’ 


—>—— 


Q. E. D. 


**Isn’t Boiledow] a stupid-looking chap?” 

“Yes; but he has one of the most keenly 
analytical minds in existence.” 

‘*T’'d like to know how he has ever shown 
it.” 

‘‘Why, he can tell whom the pronouns 
refer to all through a long narrative of his 
wife's.” 

















A MAGIC WORD. 
The Footman (announcing). “Mr. Lion” 


OF “MILLY MAY.” 


He Joved with such intensity that he grew 
thin and thinner, 

And lost bis interest in life and appetite 
for dinner. 

This state of things went on some time, 
till, as he got no better, 


his heart and hand. 
Upon the ene day 

The answer came—a piece of sweet re- 
venge by ‘Milly May”: 


‘* Dear Sir,—Your contributions, which I’m 
80) to decline, are 

As unavailable as you are always saying 
mine are. 





“ SINCERELY, ‘MILLY May.” 


Such favors are so numerous that mags must 
be re 7 


And articles much like yours have already 
been selected. 
Excuse the lack of any special criticism, 


pray, 
And pext time please enclose some stamps. 
Sincerely, ‘ Milly May.’” 
Maney H. Pixs. 





FOOLED BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Hewrrt. ‘‘I have been threatened with 
appendicitis.” 

Jewetr. ‘‘ Who threatened you—the doc- 
tor?” 








TOO LONG 


A TURN. 

“Say, Nuns, | Ber DIS DOG WISHES 
HE WAS ABOUT THREE FEKT SHORTER IN 
DE CHEST.” 


KEPT HER WORD. 


**Miss Tenspot always declared that she 
wouldn’t marry an angel from heaven,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Gazzam, ‘‘ and yet ai actu- 
ally engaged to marry young Mr. Skidmore.” 

a rhets all right,” commented Mr. Gaz- 
zam. ‘No one who knows Skidmore will 
accuse him of being an ange! from heaven.” 


memati 
IT DIDN’T EDUCATE HIM. 


Bennam. “I claim that the stage is an 
educator.” 

Mrs. Bennam. ‘‘I don’t agree with you; 
you took me to a temperance play the other 
night and went out three times between the 
acts.” 

— a 


AS USUAL 
Hewrrt. ‘I spoke to Gruet to-day and 
he didn't answer.” 
Jewett. ‘‘ What was the-trouble?’ 


Hewrrt. “ The same old trouble—the tele- 
phone wouldn’t work.” 











